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“THE WAY TO HEALTH 





ESPECT for health is so pronounced a characteristic 
of this generation that no surprise need be felt at 
the popularity of the Health Exhibition held this week 
in the Royal Horticultural Hall. But what a different 
idea the word conveys to different people! The 

frail and afflicted find in it chiefly a relief from pain and weak- 
ness ; to the sickly it signifies a vigorous appetite and a good 
digestion ; but to him who suffers from no definite malady 
the word conveys far more. It means the pink of condition, 
a clear eye, a clean tongue, a country bloom on the skin, pure 
breath, supple joints, hard muscles—in a word, perfect fitness. 
How to obtain that is a problem which has not been attacked 
at the exhibition with the same energy that marks the treatment 
of those suffering from malady, ignorance, or neglect. What 
does this perfect health depend on ? 

Before answering, we must assume that the individual 
enjoys a fairly good constitution ; that, in other words, he is 
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in no need of a physician, except, indeed, the doctor of that 
new type which believes in prevention rather than cure. It 
is most beneficial to show by the admirable object-lessons 
given at the hall how mothers should take care of their children ; 
what sort of shelters are best for open-air treatment, and so on. 
But it is still more important to know how to live so as to keep 
mind and body in the most efficient condition. Obviously, 
this depends in the healthy subject on four or five conditions. 
Food could probably be placed first. At any rate, it is absolutely 
essential, and in diet there is as much scope for reform as there 
is anywhere. The worst of it is that it offers an almost un- 
rivalled field for the faddist ; whereas, the root principle of 
good feeding is that it must be individual. The old saying that 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison hits the point exactly. 
The individual should find from experience what food gives 
him the greatest amount of nutrition in the pleasantest form. 
The average man who tries to find that out will probably neither 
be a vegetarian nor an extremist in any other form; he will 
probably discover that, although the human stomach often 
cries for what is not good for it in the shape of rich and sweet 
foods, health is best attained by exercising an intelligent amount 
of restraint. This is not advocating the ways of the anchorite, 
because we hold that the pleasures of the table are perfectly 
legitimate, and that the more enjoyment can be had out of life 
the better. But to tickle the palate for a second and suffer for 
it afterwards is not pleasure in any real sense. Very plain 
foods may be made sufficiently appetising, and there is no reason 
why they should not. In the country, where open-air pursuits 
are freely indulged in, diet need not be so scrupulously watched 
as in town, where want of sufficient exercise and open air renders 
it incumbent that he who would live pleasantly must use for 
food such simple and natural products as eggs, milk, fish, chicken, 
only the best of meat, and, if sweets are taken at all, they should 
be of a simple and wholesome description. But food in itself 
is never enough unless accompanied by due exercise, and this, 
again, must vary with the physical character of the subject. 
One man can leave the City and do a day’s hard mowing with 
the sturdiest of his labourers and, far from feeling any ill effects, 
be invigorated ; whereas another would find the same amount 
of refreshment in merely sitting on a lawn or playing the simplest 
and least troublesome of games. The great importance of 
exercise to most people is that sleep in a large measure depends 
upon it. Those who suffer from sleeplessness have very often 
found the malady ameliorated, if not removed altogether, by 
the adoption of the open-air system of sleeping. At the Health 
Show there are shelters used in the open-air treatment ; but he 
would be a benefactor who would invent a shelter for ordinary 
use. There are in the various stores many of these on sale ; 
but for one reason or another they are unsatisfactory. Some 
are huge tents which cannot be changed about easily ; others 
are so flimsy that their only use is for garden ornament. The 
problem of sleeping out has not yet been solved by those who 
cater for the public. Yet the practice is a steadily increasing 
one, and should be greatly encouraged, especially in the large 
towns. Luckily, in England at least, every little house has a 
garden, and a very small garden is large enough to sleep out in. 

Having settled about food, exercise and sleep, there still 
remains the problem of clothing. It is notorious that some 
nine-tenths of the human species weaken themselves by putting 
on about double the amount of clothes that they ought to wear. 
They have not learned the elementary fact that the best method 
of repelling cold and of keeping free from colds is a free use of the 
open air and plenty of good food. Every observer knows that 
the child who is abundantly fed on fare that is wholesome, 
but of the?highest quality, feels the need of clothes much less 
than the child whose parents either are not able to feed it well 
or are afflicted with a mistaken view of what good feeding is. 
They do not recognise that quality, freshness and purity are 
the attributes most needed. We notice that the show is 
biennial. Before it occurs again, those interested might do well 
to think out these problems in a practical manner and show 
various types of ideal food, clothing, exercise and sleeping 
accommodation for people of varying age and constitution. 
They have already done good work, and by these means might 
improve on it. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


PORTRAIT of the Hon. Rhoda Astley forms the subject 
A of our frontispiece this week. The Hon. Rhoda Astley 
is the daughter of the twenty-first Baron Hastings and, sister 
of the present Baron. ~ 





*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers ij they would forward the corre 
spondence at once to him. 
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FY ING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY visited the 
International Horse Show on Monday, and took 
advantage of the opportunity of seeing some excellent 
jumping for the gold cup presented by King 
Edward VII. The competitors were teams of three 

officers each from the armies of the world. It was a wonderful 
jumping contest, won by Russia with four points to spare. 
Belgium, which sent the winning team in 1910, did not doso 
well as was expected. Her representatives were not seen at 
their best, nor were those from France, which won in 1909 and 
1911. The French team were really a first-rate one, but the 
luck was not with them. England came out third in the order 
of merit, being behind Russia and France. The King presented 
the cup, and in doing so congratulated the winners. 


As the London season reaches its height, open-air events 
crowd one upon another with bewildering haste. On Sunday 
last the informal function was the Ascot Day on the river. The 
most beautiful water-way in England is no exaggerated or 
flattering description of the upper reaches of the Thames, and 
it was as crowded on Sunday as a London thoroughfare on 
workadays. But with what a different set of passengers ! 
Here was fashion and beauty in all sorts and conditions of boat, 
from the latest thing in motor-launches to a frail outrigger. 
Through the week we have had the International Horse Show 
pursuing its victorious career; and, in addition, what would 
have been the most important of the Test Matches—that between 
England and Australia—but for the capricious weather, which 
played havoc with the fortunes of the game. At Wimbledon, 
the enthusiasts of the racket were contesting the champion- 
ship of lawn tennis ; and, far away at Muirfield, the professional 
golfers waged grim battle for supremacy. We say profes- 
sionals, because, although it is an open championship, the 
amateurs, like the flowers of the forest, were all weeded away in 
the preliminary encounters. Those in whom most faith was 
placed—Mr. Hilton, Mr. Ball and Mr. Maxwell—fell in the pre- 
liminary skirmishes. On the first round E. Ray. the Oxley 
professional, set the pace with a splendid return of 71, and he 
ended an easy winner five points in front of Braid. 


Few are the years that have elapsed since the South African 
War, and yet the group of surviving figures from it is rapidly 
diminishing. The death of Sir George White, the hero of Lady- 
smith, has followed at no great interval from that of Sir Redvers 
Buller, who set out to rescue him. Sir George, like so many 
great soldiers, including Wellington, Roberts and Kitchener, 
was a native of Ireland. But he had the Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment. He was resolute to the point of doggedness, and governed 
by a spirit of moderation and common-sense. The wisdom of 
defending Ladysmith will ever remain a moot point in military 
history. Retreat by way of the Tugela would not have been 
easy for an army encumbered with the stores accumulated 
to start a siege, and the occupation of the town was an effectual 
check on any attempt on the part of the Boers to over-run 
Natal. Sir George White’s refusal to surrender after Spion Kop 
was characteristically British. His personal gallantry was 
shown on two supreme occasions. One was at Charasia during 
the Afghan War of 1878, when he won the V.C., and the other 
ten months later, when he led a charge against the Afghan guns, 
in which he reached the first gun in person and used his sword 
to fatal purpose. 
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A considerable amount of argument is going on in the 
papers with regard to the responsibility for the large number 
of accidents that have occurred during the last year. On one 
point, at any rate, there is no room for difference of opinion. 
This is that the number of accidents is far too great. The 
pedestrian on the streets of London is no longer safe. Judged 
by results, he runs twenty times as much danger as he does 
when travelling by express trains. It is a daring feat for him 
to cross from one side of the street to the other, and to people 
of a nervous disposition an impossible one. Statisticians are 
trying to manipulate the figures so as to concentrate blame on 
some and exonerate others. They consider that tramcars 
are the safest, because two thousand four hundred and eleven 
tramcars killed only twenty-six people in r91r. Our reply is 
that the death-roll is grossly excessive. It is no answer to say 
that twelve hundred motor-buses were answerable for sixty-one 
deaths. Even the lesser death-rate is intolerable. The street 
and the highway are the natural right of the pedestrian, and it 
is the business of those who drive vehicles on them to take care 
that the citizen on foot is neither harassed nor injured. This 
wants the close attention of the County Council and of Parlia- 
ment. We do not believe for a moment that the problem is 
insoluble, since the figures go to show that where traffic is 
most crowded—that is to say, in the city—the proportion of 
accidents is smallest. 


SALAD DAYS. 
Oi sentiment I have my share, 
But, tempering it still with reason, 
I'll wait my time for roses rare 
(I don’t deny they’re sweet and fair) 
Now salads are in season. 


And Fancy feeds e’en on the view 
Of lettuces, so mild and tender, 
Crisp radishes, pale onions (few), 
Tomatoes, with their sanguine hue, 
To crown the bowl with splendour. 


For, on their freshness as I gaze 
With hopeful longing, I am able 
In thought to tread forgotten ways 
And see return my salad days 
(At least upon the table). 
Joun F. Haytock. 

A clear understanding of American political struggles is 
rendered difficult to Englishmen by the ever-increasing number 
of slang words used in them. We may have a general idea of 
the meaning of such words as “ the steam-roller,” ‘‘ the machine,” 
and “ bolt,’’ but it is not always sharp and clearly defined. 
How many Englishmen could say off-hand what constitutes 
the difference between the Democrats and the Republicans ? 
In his day, Mr. Roosevelt has minted many a telling phrase, 
but his adversaries had their revenge when they promptly 
and wittily named the new party to which he has given birth 
the Bull-Moose Party. The Americans are very keen to see 
that a clever descriptive or misdescriptive phrase is more de- 
structive of a cause or party than any argument. If they go 
on coining words and phrases, or using the old language with 
a new or modified meaning, they will grow unintelligible. The 
only assurance we have of maintaining a good understanding 
is the literature America and England possess in common. 


Germany, in many respects, follows in the footsteps of 
other European countries. It is having its period of commercial 
activity and expansion and consequent prosperity ; the number 
of rich people in it is increasing, the poor are becoming less poor, 
and the middle-classes able to afford new luxuries. But peril 
of a new kind lies in wait for Germany, as it has lain in wait for 
other countries. The richer and more educated people are, 
the more do they refuse to incur the responsibility of having 
children, and a feature of the last German census is the falling 
birth-rate. So far, the problem of the German Government 
has been to find an outlet for its expanding population ; but 
this is a grave signal that the necessity to do so is not likely 
to continue long. Germany’s experience, unfortunately, is that 
of France in a high degree and of England in a lesser degree. 
It would almost seem to one in a pessimistic mood that the 
ultimate decay of the human race will take place owing to the 
superficially intelligent refusal of motherhood by women. Of 
course, we are not blaming one sex more than another, because 
it is the man’s desire to limit his responsibilities also. 


Nothing could possibly have been more annoying to stock- 
breeders than a new outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. They 
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were holding back their cattle because only a few weeks ago 
the ports of the Argentine were re-opened after the closure due 
to the previous outbreak. The work of extirpating and investi- 
gating the terrible disease has all to be done over again, with the 
usual restrictions imposed on the movements of British cattle. 
The outbreak occurred at Belmont, a farm near Penrith in Cum- 
berland. The Veterinary Inspector who was sent down reported 
that sixteen cows were affected with the disease. There are 
forty-nine cattle and ninety-two sheep on the farm, and the 
Board have given instructions to poleaxe the lot. An Order 
has been issued prohibiting the movement of all animals our 
a wide area round the affected farm. One effect of this will be 
to stop the appearance at Doncaster of any animals from the 
neighbourhood of Penrith. 

There is something very seriously amiss with a good many 
of the oaks this year over a good deal of the South of England. 
It seems as if their foliage never did come to any fulness, and 
it is now shrivelled up, so that many of the trees have almost 
a wintry aspect. Possibly it may be all due to the attacks of 
the caterpillars, but the leaves appear never to have spread out 
as they should. At the same time, there is a conspicuous absence 
of acorns, which is the more marked by contrast with the extra- 
ordinary crop of mast on the beech, a tree which is often seen 
in close neighbourhood of the oak. The mast is so thick that 
it is almost concealing the leaf on many branches of the beech, 
although the foliage of this tree is remarkably fine this year. 
It all seems as if the conditions which had suited the beech had 
not been at all in favour of the oak: and it is a very curious 
fact that this poor condition seems to be restricted to the 
smaller and medium-sized oaks. 


It seems that in one form or other the difficulty of sea- 
fishing legislation is bound to be complicated by the fact that 
the sea beyond certain limits, and limits which it is really not 
easy to ascertain, is open to the operations of all nations. Just 
lately we have had fresh evidence of this difficulty in the address 
to the Scottish Office from the Scottish Fisheries Association 
urging that trawling for herrings should be prohibited. The 
request was made, of course, to preserve the interests of the 
line and drift-net fishermen. The answer had to be given that 
it was impossible, or would at all events be grossly inequitable, 
to make illegal the trawling by British boats while they had 
no power to prohibit the trawlers of other nations. That is 
the crux of the whole constantly recurring trouble. Mr. 
Mackinnon Wood indicated the right and, as it seems, the only 
way out when he suggested that the question must wait for 
its solution until an International committee, already appointed 
to enquire into and to report on these matters, and a committee 
for determining the limits of the territorial waters, shall bring 
their tasks to conclusion. 


Householders have been greatly worried this week by the 
issue of an obscure little pamphlet giving directions as to what 
should be done in order to carry out the provisions of the 
Insurance Act. The most amazing feature is the preference 
which is shown to approved societies. It seems as though 
the Government believe that, after all, the best way of effecting 
an insurance is through the agency of a good friendly society, 
and that they are not at all anxious about taking the matter 
in hand themselves. Looking at the question from an absolutely 
disinterested point of view, it is possible to see a considerable 
advantage in inducing members of the working classes, both 
male and female, to make provision for old age or mishap. On 
the other hand, it is against the English principles of liberty 
to force them all to save in the same way. When the Old Age 
Pensions Act was passed, enquiry showed that a considerable 
proportion of the poor had been in the habit of laying money by 
in various ways, many of which never were dreamt of by 
statisticians. Again, there are many commercial organisations 
in which there are capital schemes of insurance for servants. 
It seems a pity that they should be all run into the same mould. 

In our ‘“‘ Correspondence ’’. column there is a record to-day 
of a gigantic mushroom being found. It is remarkable in size, 
but still more so as symptomatic of the extraordinary growth 
of mushrooms which began in June of this year. It is very seldom, 
indeed, that mushrooms are gathered in the fields until late in 
summer or early in autumn ; but over the whole country they 
seem to have come up in the meadows in the late part of the 
present spring. No doubt this may be traced to the excessive 
heat of May, followed by the moisture of June. In other words, 
the weather of the current spring and early summer has imitated 
that of the normal type of late summer and autumn. The 
phenomenon is not an unmixed blessing to farmers, as it has 
brought, at a most inconvenient time, crowds of mushroom- 
gatherers from the villages. In a single local newspaper, which 
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does not even claim to be a county organ, we noticed no fewer 
than nine advertisements last week warning people that mush- 
rooms are a cultivated crop, and in some cases saying that they 
were grown from seed. Of course, this could not be exact ; 
but the farmers who put in the advertisement were probably 
thinking more of the most effective deterrent than of the exact 
use of language. 


We do not think those members of the general public who 
are not strongly in favour of either political party will object 
to the disposal of last year’s surplus. Part of it is to be devoted 
to the Navy, and this was rendered practically inevitable by 
the extension of the German Naval Programme. Half a million 
is to be used as a kind of development fund for East Africa, 
where the growing exports of cotton and wheat are too much 
for the piers, harbours, railways, steamboats and roads. The 
development of East Africa is a very worthy object. What 
remains of the surplus, amounting to five millions, is to be 
devoted to its legitimate purpose, that is, the redemption of 
the National Debt. This will have the approval of all impartial] 
citizens. It is a step in the right direction, because it must help 
to give Consols a better standing in the market. 


MARGERY’S WAY. 
I shouldered high a little maid 
And toiled up from the shore, 
The day was hot and uncle weighed 
Some fourteen stone or more. 


‘Say ‘thank you,’ Margery,’’ mother cried, 
But Margery shook her head, 

’Say ‘thank you, Uncle, for the ride’ 
Or else,’’ she whispered, ‘ bed.” 


I brought her safely down to land, 
And still she did not say 
Her thanks, but softly kissed my hand, 
And that was Margery’s way. 
LL. Grtcurist WILSON. 


Mr. C. Fisher has made a valuable suggestion for facilitating 
the acquisition of their holdings by farmers on an estate that 
is changing hands. He does not think that the case is one for 
Government help. Although Mr. Fisher does not say so, it 
is evident that the English farmer is not a man who needs 
charity or State help in the same way as the poor Irishman 
does. As a matter of fact, he is usually in a flourishing con- 
dition ; but when compelled to quit his holding on account 
of the estate being sold he would often like to buy if he had the 
requisite capital. Mr. Fisher proposes that this should be 
found for him on a strictly business footing. He suggests that 
if an owner wishes to sell a farm, he should be compelled to 
offer the tenant a first choice, and that he should take payment 
on the annuity system, the capital sum being redeemable in 
fifty years, four per cent. interest being paid for the loan. Mr. 
Fisher thinks that two-thirds of this property would have become 
an authorised trustee investment, and that, bearing interest 
at four per cent., it would be easily negotiable. Thus the farmer 
would be enabled to withdraw two-thirds of his capital. The 
business part of it, he thinks, might be worked by the Public 
Trustee, who would receive the instalments, the portion re- 
presenting interest going to the owner, the instalment of 
principal being invested by the Public Trustee, and the interest 
from this source also being paid to the owner. 


Here we have the germ of an idea ; but a correspondent of 
The Times, in which the original communication appeared, 
points out how the scheme could be improved upon. He con- 
siders that the Public Trustee has already as much work on his 
hands as he can get through, and it would be unfair to burden 
him with more. A suggestion is offered to Sir Edward Holden 
and other leading bankers that they should take the place of 
the Public Trustee. In other words: “ (1) That they should form 
a ‘ Bankers’ Land Mortgage Trust,’ with a nominal paid-up 
capital, to undertake the working of a scheme on some such lines 
as Mr. Fisher so ingeniously proposes ; (2) that the banks should 
guarantee the bonds or stock, which the trust would therefore 
have no difficulty in placing at a premium with investors through 
the banks’ head offices and branches in consideration of a com- 
mission ; (3) that, having regard to the present conditions of 
landowning, and in order to render the stock readily negotiable 
and also facilitate its inclusion as an authorised trustee invest- 
ment, the margin of security between the purchase price of the 
farm holding and the sum immediately payable to the vendor 
should be forty per cent.” This appears to be a much more 
workmanlike proposal. 
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WNERS and breeders of horses undoubtedly owe a 

great deal to the International Horse Show at 

Olvmpia. The show was organised just at the 

moment when the popularity of the horse and the 

prosperity of those interested in it were seriously 

threatened by the coming of the automobile. But the success 
of the show, as a financial venture, in bringing together the 
best horses from all parts of the world, and establishing an 
exhibition of horses as one of the social events of the London 
season, has helped to re-establish the horse in public favour, 
and has acted both as an object-lesson to breeders and an 
encouragement to them. It is not too much to say that the 
International Show has raised 
the standard of English har- 
ness horses, has caused a 
marked improvement in the 
pace and action of the 
carriage horses in England, 
has re-established the park 
hack with blood, manners 
and action as a distinct class 
of pleasure horse, and has 
gone far towards the revival 
of coaching in this country. 
The International character 
of the show is undoubtedly 
useful to English breeders, 
and is not unsatisfactory to 
us as a nation ; for, after all, 
one of the results of the show 
is to make manifest the 
supremacy of English breeds, 
to which, after all, other 
nations have to return for 
fresh blood if they are to keep 
up to the high standard they 
have undoubtedly set before 
themselves. One of the great 
changes for the better which 
may be brought forward as 
an instance of the benefit 
of International shows, is 
the very marked improve- 
ment in the shoulder and 
hock action of the _ best 
harness horses of the day. 
And this we owe, to a great 
extent, to American breeders 
and exhibitors. I can recol- 
lect the time when horses 
that stepped up to their 
noses in front were greeted 
with great applause, nobody 
seeming to care that they 
had little or no hock action, 
and consequently got over 
the ground very slowly. The 
Americans, by showing us 
their standard-bred trotters, 
changed our ideas. Nor 
must we forget what we 
owe to Mr. Winans for 
the instructive exhibitions 
of pace and action he 
gave us at Ranelagh, at 
Richmond, at Ashford and 
elsewhere, nor the classes 
which he promoted for 
the encouragement of these 
qualities at shows all over 
the country. We have only to compare such horses as 
Mr. P. Smith’s Queen of Ayr, which is, without exception, 
the best mover I ever saw in harness, her hock action being 
perfect and her use of her shoulders not less remarkable, with 
earlier champions. Miss Sylvia Brocklebank, too, in Illumi- 
nation and Optimistic, showed us two horses which are note- 
worthy for their sharp, clean style of action. They look as 
if they would be as useful on the road as they are ornamental 
im the ring. The International Horse Show wisely leaves to 
others the exhibition of breeding stock, but the merit and class 
of the horses at Olympia are sufficient evidences that some- 
where or other we still have the best horse stock in the world. 
Such horses are not produced by chance, but only as the result 
of the exercise of careful selection and well-considered judgments. 
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It is probable that the general public are most interested in 
the fine coaching teams, the stylish pairs or single-harness 
horses and the beautifully-mannered hacks they see in the ring. 
But there is plenty of evidence that other classes, and especially 
those under the saddle used for sport—the hunter and the polo 
pony—are also improving in quality, if not increasing as much 
as we should wish in number. Those who have we**hed the 
judging of the hunter classes will, I think, be disposea to agree 
with me when I say that we have not seen of late years two better 
horses in the classes of those up to 13st. 7lb. and in the heavy- 
weight class than Mr. John Drage’s Woodpigeon and Alarm. 
The former, a grev horse, is, I believe, as good in the field as 


A SEVEN-FOOT JUMP. 


in the ring. Apart from the fact that he is a very handsome 
horse, he has a most taking fashion of galloping ; he is at once 
resolute and handy and looks like going on. Woodpigeon 
is up to all the weight demanded, and with his well-laid shoulders 
and powerful back and loins I should not be afraid to put r4st. 
on his back, even in the Pytchley country. Then Alarm is 
possibly the best heavy-weight hunter shown for some seasons ; 
he has tremendous power and yet sufficient quality, is up to 
any weight in reason, and he can gallop on. These two horses 
in their respective classes certainly catch the eye more than 
any others, but there are plenty of entries in the hunter 
classes which are only less perfect from a show point 
of view than these, and probably little, if at all, inferior 
in the hunting-field. Beautiful types of horses, for example, 
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are Lady Warwick’s Red Fox, Miss Dunn’s Golden Amber, 
Captain Harrison’s Waitress, Mr. John Drage’s John and, 
of course, our old friend, that fine model of a grass country 
hunter, Mr. Hinchliffe’s Broadwood. This horse may show 
signs of age, but he is always one to carry in one’s eye when look- 
ing for a grass country hunter. I have sometimes been tempted 
to wish that the International Show would do more for the 
useful and peculiarly English stamp of horse, of which modern 
polo ponies are the choicest representatives. But this year, 
at all events, they have, though indirectly, helped the polo-pony- 
breeder. It is quite remarkable how many horses bred on the 
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lines of the Polo and Riding Pony Society have been among the 
successful prize-winners. It almost seems as we look that the 
classes for hacks and riding ponies at Olympia have solved 
the problem of the polo pony misfit, if, indeed, we can so describe 
such horses and ponies as Mr. H. Faudel-Phillips’ Chocolate 
Soldier, the same owner’s Tarantella and Bolt from the Blue, 
Miss Faber’s Columbine, Mrs. Drury Lowe’s Cherry Blossom 
and last, but not least, Miss Calmady Hamlyn’s Peg-a-way 
and Syringa. This last lady’s record is quite a notable one, since 
four or five of the ponies exhibited in these classes successfully 
come from her stable. Then the polo competitions, judged 
by Major Egerton Green and Mr. G. Miller this week, are 
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certainly useful for increasing the popular appreciation of riding 
ponies. These competitions bring home to us the fact, sometimes 
forgotten, that the polo pony, though in point of size he may 
appear to some eyes to be a small horse, yet retains the activity, 
handiness and sharpness which he has inherited from his 
pony ancestors. A leading feature of this year’s show is the 
parade of horses of all nations; nothing more interesting to the 
lover of horses has ever been devised by the managers of a show. 
The parade suggests reflections on which pages might be written 
as to the origin and development of the various breeds. Towards 
the end of the parade there are a selection of our English breeds 
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of ponies, headed by His Majesty’s beautiful Highland pony, 


Skerryvore. The parade includes Fell, Dartmoor, New Forest 
and Welsh ponies. It is rather a pity that the Official Guide 
to this parade should seem to suggest that these ponies, in some 
cases at least, owe their qualities and action to an infusion 
of hackney blood. In truth, the exact reverse of this is the case, 
for the hackney, more than any other breed of horse, owes his 
origin, as the first volume of the Hackney Stud Book sufficiently 
shows, to crosses of the best of the English native ponies with 
thorough-bred and Eastern blood. Even the action which we 
so much admire comes from the Eastern and English pony, 
improved, no doubt, by selection and training, but, nevertheless, 
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originally derived from these ancient breeds; and, indeed, 
of all those noteworthy English horses represented at 
Olympia, the thorough-bred, hunter, polo pony and pack- 
horse alike trace their ancestry back to the native ponies, 
which may seem to us mean and poor, but are the 
foundation of some of the qualities which have made 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

F the many things that they do better in France than 
in England, we must place first the writing of 
memoirs. Somehow the French temperament 
succeeds here better than the English tempera- 
ment. To some extent this may be due to greater 

frankness in the Gallic mind, and to an extreme reticence in 
that of the Anglo-Saxon. The Englishman does not readily wax 
enthusiastic over either himself or his neighbours. He tries to be 
moderate and judicious, where the Frenchman is demonstrative 
and impulsive, and his praise and blame alike are much more out- 
spoken. This is perhaps a lame and inadequate explanation of the 
pleasure to be obtained by reading Arthur Meyer’s Forty Years 
of Parisian Society (Eveleigh Nash). The editor of Le Gaulois 
is no bad representative of his nation. He has sympathy, wit, 
understanding, and during a long life has enjoyed abundant 
opportunities of seeing the inside of many famous Parisian 
circles. The present book is woven round the life of the Comtesse 
de Loynes. It begins with her birth, and ends at her grave. 
When we say birth, we mean the age of fifteen, because that 
was the first appearance of the lady in Paris. Up to then she 
had passed her childhood in her father’s house ; then, weary 
of the dulness, she escaped to Paris, where M. Meyer describes 
her as having been a reincarnation of Manon Lescaut. The Abbé 
Prévost’s creation is, however, purged of its grosser elements. M. 
Meyer sees the resemblance, but points out important differences. 
Manon Lescaut lived in scandal; the other sought influence 
and found it. When she arrived in Paris she had the luck to 
be taken in hand by Alexandre Dumas, who christened her 
‘‘La Dame aux Violettes.’’ He got Sainte-Beuve, who was 
then literary critic to the Constitutionnel, to become her teacher, 
and she could not possibly have hada better. The following is a 
description of the author of the famous “‘ Causeries du lundi ”’ : 

In character he was very painstaking and very learned, leaving nothing to 
chance; extremely sensitive too, and so nervous that he had to be avoided in 
snowy or stormy weather. He was never without a black velvet skull-cap 
perched on the top of his head, and he adored cats; Polemon, his special pet, 
was allowed to wander at will among his master’s piles of books and reviews. 
He went tuo bed early, got up at five, drank a glass of milk, and worked till noon. 
Then he had a light lunch, and went to sleep till four, after which he would take 
a walk “ to tire the beast out,’’ as he put it. As a rule he was even-tempered, 
but there was a day when I saw him furious, yet almost crushed. He had 
sacrificed himself so far as to go to Compiégne, and the Emperor had remarked 
very graciously: ‘“‘ M. Sainte-Beuve, I am always so much interested in your 
articles in the Constitutionnel.’”” Now, it was two vears since Sainte-Beuve 
had left that paper, and his articles were coming out in the Monitewr Untversel ! 
He was a friend of Marc Fournier, who was at that time manager 
of the Porte-Sainte-Martin Theatre, and the two tried to get the 
girl to become an actress, but her ambition ran on different 
lines. Her first desire was to know Paris and the period, and she 
could scarcely have got into a circle more fitted to the purpose. 
Her window looked out on the Boulevard du Crime, where she 
could see Frédéric Lemaitre, “‘ the master of pose on the boulevard 
as on the boards,’”’ and Pau! de Kock “ dressed like a somewhat 
vulgar dandy and several famous houses of entertainment 
were close at hand. It was a period when Meyer himself was 
young, and he recalls it with great vividness. Some of his 
anecdotes suggest that the generation was more brutal than the 
present one. For instance, close to Rigolboche’s theatre was 
a building at which young people of both sexes used to watch 
the ‘‘ Polka des Dindons ”’ 

Four turkeys were made to stand or a white-hot iron plate, and as the 
wretched birds in their torture lifted each foot in turn only to drop it to save 
the other, there were cries and contortions until the showman put out the fire, 
fearing that he would spoil his property. This horribly cruel amusement served 
to make the skin of the spectators creep, and when it was over the tribe of young 
men—the last people who really understood the art of pleasure—went to recover 
from their sensations, and finish the evening at No. 16 in the Café Anglais, where 
Ernest, chilly and clean-shaven like an English M.P., was manager, or at No. 6 
of the Maison Dorée, which was under the sway of one Joseph, famous for his 
rotundity and his whiskers 
Prince Napoleon became the friend of the future Comtesse 
de Loynes, and at his salon many interesting people were seen. 
One of these was the author of the “ Vie de Jésus,” of whom we 
have the following description : 

Renan spoke little. Before dinner and after he would settle himself in an 
arm-chair, fold his hands in front of him, and give slow nods of approval like 
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all these breeds famous all over the world. It is the 
possession of these native ponies which is one of the factors 
in English horse-breeding. Their good qualities will be plain 
if we look at Sir Walter Gilbey’s beautiful Welsh stallion, 
Shooting Star, and Mrs. H. D. Green’s mare (which, by the way, 
is a half-sister to Shooting Star). , X 
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a mandarin. Our lady treated him with respectful affection, and would ask 
him to sit beside her; but the only person capable of chaffing him was Hecto: 
Crémieux. ‘“‘ Sycophant!” was d’Ennery’s rebuke to the latter. “ Are vor 
trying to attain the heights of the Acropolis of the Pont des Arts?” 


To the author of ‘“‘ Madame Bovary ” a reference is made which 
gives a living picture of Flaubert 

with his huge head, drooping moustache, and great height and breadth, was 
like a re-incarnation of the Frankish soldiers who swooped down upon Gau! 


The account of Emile de Girardin is fascinating. After reading 
it it is difficult to forget “‘ the glass he wore eternally screwed 
into one eye.” Théophile Gautier, Taine and Edmond About 
are delightfully sketched. About was the vainest, most 
conceited of men : 

M. Fou!d, who was devoted to him, gave him once a pencil-case set with 
very fineruby. Without a word of thanks, About, who as yet had no decoration 
stuck the case through his button-hole, so that only the ruby showed, an 
remarked, “‘ Not bad for a beginning, but when are you going to give me t! 
ribbon ? ” 


Gounod brought Frédéric Mistral to be introduced to the lady 
and like many another he 


fell head over ears in love with the Dame aux Violettes at first sight, and canx 
to tell her so the very next day: he would leave everything, he said, to bx 
with her. 

** You are just a great boy,”’ was her gentle answer. “I like you and admir 
you, but go away to-morrow, back to your Provence; write us more poem 
and do not come back here until your heart has its white hairs.” 


Ernest Daudet appears frequently on the scene, and was 
evidently held in at least as high esteem as his illustrious 
brother. The following characteristic story is told of Alexandre 
Dumas fils : 


A friend of his came to him one day to say : 

‘““We are dining together to-night; may I bring a nephew, an artillery 
captain who has just come to me on leave? 1 should like him to be able t 
talk about you to his brother-officers.” 

During dinner, Dumas fils, whom the spirit did not move, was absolutely 
dumb. When the coffee came, the young officer asked him if he was unwell 

“Way er” 

“You have not said a word.” 

** Well, my young friend, did I ask you to fire a cannon at me?” 


And so the tale goes on, with a goodly throng of actors changing 
but not diminishing, as those of the earlier day drop out and 
they are replaced by new arrivals. M. Meyer pursues his wa\ 
through it cheerfully—no slight feat if we remember that the 
period dealt with covers the Franco-Prussian War. But this 
brilliant volume of society reminiscences is not the place for 
serious lamentation over that grave chapter in history, and 
the experienced journalist glides past it, not without feeling but 
certainly without any wish to revive its horrors. In the narrative 
we come upon Jules Lemaitre, Anatole France, Emile Zola 
and the other lights of modern French literature, for the Comtesse 
de Loynes held a salon worthy of comparison with those belonging 
to the brightest epochs of French history when she came 
to her own. All that was clever and intellectual in Parisian 
society resorted to it, and we can well understand that her death, 
to the author of the present volume and others, must have 
appeared like the irrevocable closing of a chapter in the book 
of life 


“IN PERILS OF RIVERS, IN PERILS IN THE 
WILDERNESS.” 

Pygmies and Papuans, the Stone Age to-day in Dutch New Guinea. 
by A. F. R. Wollaston. With Appendices by W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, A. ¢ 
Haddon and Sidney H. Ray. With Illustrations and Maps. (London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1912.) 

EADERS of Country Lire will have been looking 
forward to the publication of a detailed account o! 
the expedition to Dutch New Guinea which went out 
under the auspices of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union in 1909. Founded at Cambridge in 1858 as : 

body of twenty, that society worthily commemorated its jubilee 

by sending out a small zoological expedition, to which, by the 
co-operation of the Royal Geographical Society, a surveyo: 
and assistant-surveyor were added. Dr. A. F. R. Wollaston, why 
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joined the expedition as medical officer, entomologist and botanist, 
now gives us the official history of the whole undertaking. 
The object in view was to explore the Snow Mountains of New 
Guinea, first recorded in 1623 by Jan Carstensz, whose name 
has been given to the highest summit of the range. As early 
as 1700 a beginning of zoological work had been made by an 
English captain, William Dampier, of the Roebuck, who landed 
on several islands near the coast and captured crowned pigeons 
and many kinds of fishes which he described in his book. These 
early visitors to South-Western New Guinea had met with a 
very hostile reception from the natives, partly due, no doubt, 
to the seamen’s incautious and often truculent method of dealing 
with them ; anyhow there had been serious loss of life and the 
tribes had earned a not undeserved reputation for savagery 
and cannibalism, an accusation which is “ not proven”’ of the 
Papuans encountered by the expedition. Their welcome at 
the native settlements on the Mimika River was in agreeable 
contrast, for at Parimau it was enthusiastic, “‘ the people showing 
their delight by smearing themselves with mud and shedding 
copious tears.” At Wakatimi the women executed a highly 
remarkable dance of welcome in which each performer bends 
down and sways about with her back to the astonished spectator. 
Except in their dealings with the natives the expedition met 
with singularly little luck; in fact, they were beset with difficulties, 
and without undaunted pluck and perseverance nothing could 
have been accomplished. In the first place a preliminary survey 
would have saved untold labour by enabling them to select 
a better route of approach to the mountains than the Mimika 
River, and would also have revealed how essential to success 
was a steam launch or motor-boat. As it was, many weary months 
were spent transporting provisions by native dug-out canoes to 
Parimau, thirty miles inland, where the second base camp was 
placed. The provisioning of so large a number was a serious 
matter in a country where only sago and a few coconuts grow 
native. Besides the five members of the expedition there were 
ten Gurkhas, who proved invaluable, a Dutch escort under 
Lieutenant Cramer of forty Javanese soldiers and sixty convicts, 
and fifty or more coolies. The convicts were on the whole 
satisfactory, though some of them were murderers whose chains 
were struck off the day after leaving Batavia; one of these 
worked capitally and was promoted to lead a gang, two others 
stabbed each other to death in a brawl. One of the knottiest 
points was that of coolie labour ; none of the Malays recruited 
for the purpose was of suitable physique—some had to be sent 
straight home; the Papuans, though strong, are too indolent 
to make good porters, indeed, experience shows that the only 
thing to do is to secure ‘‘ Dayaks ”’ from the interior of Borneo. 
The climate is excessively damp ; during the first year it rained 
on three hundred and thirty days and thundered on two hundred 
and ninety-five, consequently vegetation is rank and floods 
of frequent occurrence. Dr. Wollaston tells of hurried devices 
to save property from destruction, and of days spent half under 
water when the Mimika was in flood, despite the camp having 
been placed well above the river ; in one case not a stick was left 
standing of the native village opposite, and the people had to 
take to their canoes. Fever, dysentery and beri-beri became 
rife, this last being due, the author believes, to the fine milling 
and polishing of rice, which deprives it of a very necessary 
constituent as a food—a Far Eastern parallel, it seems, to our 
Standard Bread question ! 

But amid all these difficulties and dangers, surely not less 
than those befalling Antarctic explorers, the expedition did 
some very useful work. To the poignant regret of all, the goal 
was never reached, but a tract of unknown country was mapped, 
“and our wanderings have shown that it is not the way by 
which any sane person would go who wished to explore the Snow 
Mountains. It is a region absolutely without inhabitants, 
and the Papuans shun it even as a hunting ground. 
There are no precious metals or other products of the soil to 
be won, and not until all the other forests of the world are cut 
down will its timber be of value. So it may be safely supposed 
that it will long be left untouched ; the birds of Paradise will call 
by day, the cassowaries will boom by night and the leeches will 
stretch themselves anxiously on their leaves, but it will be a 
long time before another white man comes to disturb them.” 
A large and interesting collection of birds was made, two hundred 
and thirty-five species in all, and last, but far from least, a 
pygmy people was discovered in the heart of New Guinea. 
These little men—the women were carefully kept out of sight— 
occupy villages on the slopes of Mount Tapiro (7,66oft.), twelve 
miles from Parimau, and are on friendly terms with the Papuans 
there, to whom they trade tobacco. Their short stature 
(4ft. gin.) and paler skins, besides many marked differences 
in their mode of life, serve to prove their diversity of race from 
the Papuans with their medium height (5ft. 6in.) and dull, 
almost rusty black skins. In many respects the little hill- 
men are superior to the taller plainsmen, though both were 
living almost entirely in the Stone Age. Take the housing 
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question. The Papuan makes a flimsy rectangular erection 
about nine feet by twelve feet of light poles driven into the 
ground, with palm-leaf thatch, walls of matting of screw-pine 
leaves and sanded floor. The whole structure is easily"torn to 
pieces in a fit of fury or drunkenness, and these outbreaks often 
occur. When a house is built next door, the dividing wall is 
removed, and fifty or sixty huts may be found adjoining, form- 
ing one long house or street. The Tapiro, as the pygmies are 
called, build houses about ten feet square, on piles, with a steep 
ladder leading up to a platform in front ; floor and’ walls are 
made of laths of split wood with big sheets of bark fastened over 
them ; the roof is of split wood covered with over-lapping palm- 
leaves. The Papuan carries fire about with him wherever he 
goes in his canoe ; the Tapiro produces it rapidly when required 
by sawing a strip of rattan on a split stick with tinder inserted. 
Again, the haversacks in which the pygmies carry all their 
portable goods round their necks show the best attempt at 
decorative art seen in the country ; they are made of fine fibres 
of different colours, cleverly netted in ornamental patterns. 
rhe knives kept in them “ are sharp flakes of a flint-like stone 
shaped exactly like the flint-knives and scrapers that are” found 
in this country.” 
Space forbids us to enlarge further upon this fascinating 
theme of pygmies and primitive men. The British Ornith- 
ologists’ Union Expedition are to be congratulated on the valu- 
able information which they were able to collect in regard to 
the natives, no easy task when the languages are entirely 
unknown and no lingua franca is available. We heartily 
recommend Dr. Wollaston’s book to all who can appreciate 
a good narrative of what courage and grit can achieve in face 
of enormous disadvantages, as well as to those interested in 
the study of man or bird, who will find appendices dealing 
scientifically with the ornithological collections, the pygmy 
question and the languages of the area visited. The book is 
admirably illustrated by reproductions of photographs mostly 
taken by the author, and by coloured drawings of native objects 
by Mr. G. C. Shortridge, and there are two maps, the larger of 
which shows the distribution of vegetation. A. C. HADpDoN. 
THE STORY OF THE ROYAL OAK. 
The Royal Miracle, by A. M. Broadley. Illustrated. (Stanley Paul.) 
IN this book Mr. Broadley has reprinted a number of rare pamphlets, broad- 
sheets and ballads, together with much other miscellaneous matter, bearing 
upon the incidents which took place from the time of the King’s entry into 
Worcester on August 22nd and his arrival in France on October 16th, 1651 
Many of the pamphlets and broadsides in this book have never been reprinted 
before, and some of them are from exceedingly rare originals. The comparison 
of the different narratives is extremely interesting, and the ‘* Miraculum- 
Basilicon ’’ itself gives a picture of English country life in the middle of the 
seventeenth century which will appeal to many, quite apart from the dramatic 
recital of the adventures of the King. It seemsa pity that Mr. Broadley did‘not 
reprint Blount’s “ Boscabel ” and the King’s own narrative as dictated to Samuel 
Pepys; these two additions would have made the book far more complete, 
and would have added greatly to its interest. The last reprint of ‘‘ Boscabel ”’ 
and the “‘ King’s Narrative ’’ by Mr. C. G. Thomas in 1894 is now out of print, 
and as only a small edition was issued, these two accounts cannot be easily 
obtained. Of the numerous versions of the story the ‘*‘ Miraculum-Basilicon ”’ 
is the best; but the King’s own account is, of course, the more authoritative, 
and also presents Charles’ motives in a way only possible in a narrative told 
by the chief actor in the drama. It is, moreover, lucid, and has the virtue 
of terseness, lacking in ‘‘ Boscabel’’ and some of the other accounts. Mr 
Broadley’s volume will be treasured as much for its illustrations as for the 
reprints of inaccessible broadsheets. Among many other interesting appendices, 
the most noteworthy is that giving ‘“‘ The Municipal Accounts of Expenses 
Incurred at Worcester.””’ The town were not too lavish in their expenditure 
on the King’s entertainment ; and from the detailed account it is possible to 
compare the cost of provisions in 1651 with the cost at the present day; the 
total expenditure from August 22nd till September 3rd, 1651, amounted to 
one hundred and eighty-seven pounds. A modern municipality would be grateful 
if a Royal entertainment lasting one day onlycost them ten times that sum. Even 
when the difference in the purchasing power of money is taken into considera- 
tion, the total seems small. But the good citizens may have been canny enough 
to have spent as little as possible on a losing cause! Mr. Broadley is to be con- 
gratulated upon his industry and the extent of his researches, and Messrs. Stanley 
Paul upon the excellent style and format of the book. All those interested 
in a curious episode in English history will be sincerely grateful to both author 
and publisher. 


IN BRITTANY. 

Off Beaten Tracks in Brittany, by Emil Davies. (Stephen Swift.) 

IN the preface to his attractively-bound Off Beaten Tracks in Brittany Mr 
Emil Davies notes the immense number of books on Brittany, and is happy in 
the thought that “‘ no apology is therefore needed for the present work, for 
what is one among so many?’”’ One would rather have thought that this 
abundance would have made authors shy of adding to the pile, lest it should be 
discovered that they had nothing new to say. Mr. Davies, however, does treat 
the subject from an unusual point of view. He claims to have seen Brittany 
en déshabille, choosing the route of his walking tour “‘ regardless of whether it 
took us through famous places or not.’’ But one takes it to be the business of 
the author to justify his route above all others—to make his readers yearn to 
follow in his tracks and to meet the people he has met. Mr. Davies does not 
do this ; his study of the people is admittedly superficial, and in many of their 
towns he is admittedly bored. 
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A MELANCHOLY TEST MATCH. 


AIN played havoc with the 
great Test Match which was 
begun at Lord’s on Monday. 





Expectation had been at its 

greatest height The Aus 

tralian team, since arriving in England, 
had proved itself much stronger on the 
field than it looked on paper, and the 
Antipodeans have earned the reputa- 
tion of doing their best on great occa- 
sions. On the other hand, the English 
team is the strongest that has repre- 
sented this country for many vears 
past. It was recognised, therefore that, 
if the weather kept at all favourable, 
there might be a match which would 
be momentous in the history of the 
game Spectators, too, had laid thei1 
account to be present in large numbers 
but play was no sooner begun than there 
fell one of those showers whose re- 
petition was doomed to wear out the 
patience of the lookers-on Che Engtish 
iptain won the toss, and sent in Hobbs 

ind Rhodes; but they had only been 
a very short time at the wickets, having 





made exactly five each, when a terrifi 
storm broke over the ground and . — . — . 

rendered play impossible till after HOBBS NEARLY STUMPED. 
lunch. Play was resumed at 2.15, and 
the two batsmen in very difficult 
circumstances not only lived up to their 
reputation, but added to it. Rhodes 
scored with unaccustomed brilliance 
and tor a long time outpaced his partner 
When a second adjournment was caused 
by rain he had made 52 and Hobbs 25 
The game was resumed at half-past 
four, and then it was the turn of Hobbs 
to be brilliant. He scored very quickly, 
and had overtaken Rhodes when the 
latter was caught at the wicket. Mr 
Spooner followed, but stayed only a 
short time In trying to pull a short 
ball he gave a catch and was out. Mr. 
Fry then came in, and played a very 
fine defensive game, while Hobbs piled 
on the runs. His batting was a treat to 


watch, as was also that of Rhodes in the 








earlier part of the game. His score was 
107 when he was bowled by Emery. His 
successor was Mr. P. F. Warner, who 
fell to the last ball of the day after he 
had made 4. On Tuesday, circum- 
stances were even more unfavourable. 
It remained fair until the opening of 
play, Woolley going to the wicket 
with Mr. Fry, who increased his score 
to 41; but another interruption occurred 
when the overnight score had only been 
increased by 30 and the players were 
obliged to retire to shelter. rhis 
stopped play until lunch. An _ en- 
deavour was made to resume at three 
o'clock, but shower followed shower, 
with the result that the great match 
was ruined so far as the first two days 
were concerned 

Wednesday brought a change of 
weather, and at one time the belief was 
entertained that on the ground at 
Lord’s the Australians would not be 
able to make a stand Fry declared 
the English innings closed when the 
score had reached 300. The Australians 
began by making a sturdy and skilful 





defence, and in the afternoon every- 
body anticipated that the only possible 


end of the game must be a draw. RHODES CUTS, HAZLITT SAVES. 
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HE latchkey burned in 
my fingers from the 
moment I picked it 

up. I had idly watched the 

servant advance along the 
quiet street from its further 
end—a cul-de-sac. Her hands were busied with her purse, the 
strings of her bag and the list of articles she was evidently setting 
out to purchase, which she scanned hurriedly from time to time. 

At the corner where she turned on to the crowded pavement of a 

main thoroughfare I heard a clink as she passed, and I gazed down- 

wards indifferently, wondering what she might have dropped 

A moment or two passed before a gap opened in the throng of 

pedestrians and the object met my view. I picked it up at once. 

As the servant was lost to sight, and as I was unwillingly enduring 

the position of a loafer, I decided to watch for her return. 

It seems strange to look back on those days from the comfort 
I now enjoy in my snug flat, together with the cheques which come 
in regularly as my journalist’s work goes out. I find it hard to 
realise that I ever had time on my hands, harder still to picture 
myself a believer in the ideals on which I broke my foolish youth. 

~ But on the morning when I stood on the pavement with some- 
body else’s latchkey in my hand, my Rugby and Oxford days 
were not far behind me: not long since had the venture, in which 

I had sent all my fortune sailing, foundered. For one joyous year 

I had imagined my magazine was enlightening the world, and was, 

moreover, going to double the whole of my capital recklessly 

confided to it; it was in the same year that I became engaged to 
her whom I must still think of as the most beautiful of women. 

Then she jilted me, and when shortly afterwards I found myself 

penniless, I hardly cared. I suppose, like many another poor 

fool, I thought nothing mattcred more. 

The months that followed remain a blur in the background of 
my life, and in the midst of it the hour I am about to describe 
stands out black—indeed, I think it sapped some vital quality of 
my being and left me numbed of further capacity to feel. Since 
then I have governed my career on strictly business lines, and as 
a sort of mechanical affair I suppose I may say it has succeeded. 
But on this day success of any kind was hidden from me with dire 
completeness. 

The moment I took the latchkey in my hand the temptation 
to which I eventually succumbed seized me, and after all these 
years I have not yet decided whether I am glad or sorry that I 
yielded. Enough to say here that midnight found me furtively 
trying the latchkey in one door after another on the side 
of the quiet street along which I had seen the maid take her 
way in the morning. I kept a look-out for the policeman—not 
because my intentions were of a burglarious nature, but because 
that officer might have misunderstood my explanation of conduct 
justifiable to myself. I wanted to sit once more in a comfortable 
chair by a well-fed hearth, to feel the firm-textured, clear-printed 
sheets of The Times, or some paper of a like degree, between my 
fingers; in short, I coveted an hour’s stolen enjoyment of that 
civilisation in which my life had been passed until recently. | 
had only been fora few months immersed in poverty’s darkest seas, 
altltough to me it seemed that I had struggled for years to earn 
sufficient for a meal at a halfpenny restaurant or a bed in a common 
lodging-house. 

My pulses began to beat furiously, it must be confessed, when 
the latchkey found the lock for which it had been created, and I 
stood, an intruder, within the doors of another man’s home. I 
stealthily shut myself in and paused to take my bearings. The 
light from the street shone dimly through the porch window, 
revealing the outline of the hall stand, and the stove which, even 
at this late hour, still diffused a comfortable warmth. The stairs 
mounted upwards to impenetrable darkness. The first moment 
the silence seemed complete, the next my car was greeted by the 
faint, familiar, welcoming sounds proceeding from a_brightly- 
burning fire. I now perceived that a door on my right stood ajar, 
and that a glow—the glow which I bad hungered to enjoy—radiated 
through it a subdued and luring invitation. On the threshold of 
the room I stopped while my hand unerringly found the electric 
button and switched on the light. Even such a room as I used to 
picture to myself to keep my starved mind alive during those days 
was revealed to me—a study entirely lined with books, furnished 
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with seductively deep chairs and a 
solid table or two, accommodating 
more books and some pots of flower- 
ing plants. My eyes took it all in 
at a glance, and then reverted to 


the fireside. There, planted luxuri- 
ously on a bearskin rug, stood the deepest, widest armchair of 
the lot. It was covered, like the others, in morocco leather 


of a dull, restful shade of green; on one side of it a table 
held a low, green-shaded electric reading-lamp, a silver-mounted 
tantalus and a salver whereon siphon and tall tumbler stood 
together. On the side nearest the fire a revolving bookcase offered 
its choicely-bound volumes, while on its flat top a full complement 
of neatly-folded newspapers were laid. I approached the hearth 
in two strides, leaving the door ajar as I had found it, with the idea 
that I should so detect the sound of any approaching footfall in 
time to conceal myself, for I could hardly fail to note the fact that 
the whisky and soda must have been prepared for someone. 

My sensations as I sank into that armchair and, stretching 
out my ill-shod feet, rested them on the fender, could only be realised 
by a person who, having been brought up in the very height of 
that much-coveted luxury of the wealthy student, had subsequently 
tasted the fullest bitterness poverty can offer. Of course, I had 
been pig-headed, inflated with an idea of my: own importance, 
but my troubles were not the less hard to bear because I had only 
myself to blame for them. At this time my journalistic talent was 
undeveloped, or I suppose I should have begun to conjecture what 
manner of man he was whose pleasant place I was for the moment 
filling. Instead, I merely thought of him as a lucky dog, and 
considered how unlucky I had been until this hour. 

I threw discretion still further to the winds, and perhaps it 
will be said honesty with it, and took a cigarette from the silver 
box, grasped The Times and, unfolding its crisp sheets, turned my 
attention to “ Foreign Affairs.’ The halfpenny Press, in which 
I had been forced to feed all my craving for printed matter, is 
unsatisfactory and unilluminating on these weighty matters, 
ready though it is with exciting suppositions. But few exquisitely 
comfortable moments had passed when I became aware that in 
the dark, mysterious upper region of the house there was some 
movement. I listened, even while my eyes continued to devour 
a column’s terse lines, determined not to renounce my treat upon 
a false alarm. The next thing I realised was that someone was 
descending the stairs—it was not a defined tread that reached my 
ears, but just a little sound—the pressure of a light foot accom- 
panied by a rustle so subdued as to be scarcely detectable. A 
faint click from on high announced that an electric button had been 
switched on up there; an instant later a more distinct click was 
followed by the appearance of a light in the hall. In that instant 
when light replaced darkness in the aperture of the half-open door, 
and the approaching step fell distinctly on the top of the last flight 
of stairs, I recognised it. Even if I had had time to hide I could 
not have availed myself of it—it was as though I were struck power- 
less. For in one overwhelming flash it was all borne in upon me: 
I was in Edith’s new home—that home about which my fancy had 
so often hung while I could not bring myself to find out its where- 
abouts. And she was coming down to find me in the place of the 
man who had won her from me. Looking back on that moment 
of supreme agony, I recollect that it was not the difficulty of the 
explanation before me which crushed me, but the mere thought 
of her glance when our eyes should meet. 

She came on with slow, even footfall, as though she were 
pensive. People say they can feel themselves turn pale; not only 
did I know I had become the colour of death itself then, but such a 
stillness settled upon me as froze my very breathing. As I live 
that night over again in calm and unromantic middle age, it seems 
to me that no man can ever have loved so deeply or suffered so 
cruelly as 1. She crossed the hall, and my gaze went to meet her, 
but the door was not pushed open to admit her; instead the slim 
hand which I had so often kissed slipped in, grasped the electric 
button, shot it upwarcs and was withdrawn, leaving me in merciful 
darkness. Oh, she was a dutiful wife, attentive to her lord’s 
interests even in such details! Yet I was conscious of the most 
exquisite pain of disappointment at not seeing her, after all. It 
was of but a moment’s duration, however, for she had only made 
a few steps upstairs when my straining ears detected that her 
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footstep was returning. Inanother instant she had opened the door, 
but I did not see her; I could not look up. The switch clicked 
and the light sprang again into those two bright lamps which I 
had thought my friends lo her credit I record that [:dith did 
not scream, or, indeed, make a sound of any kind I could not 
breathe or stir, or lift my eves: but, of course, I knew her gaze 
to be fastened upon me, and with her eyes I looked upon myself 
upon my worn-out boots, my threadbare clothes, the old cap 
lying on my thin knees, the hungry circles under my eyes, my 
ill-shaven face Perhaps few know the drfficulties of keeping in 
touch with civilisation while treading the mill with a great city’s 
unemployed 

\t last, in misery I raised my eyes and looked at her. Her 
tall figure was thrown into relief against the light in the hall; it 
was clad in a flowing lacy tea-gown, and at her throat some great 
jewel held a dull gleam ; she was looking at me with a face transfixed. 
She did not recognise me, and feared me, I thought, and with an 
instinctive effort to reassure her, I smiled, though no words would 
come to my lips indeed, what could I say? Then Edith fell 
upon her knees 

‘Oh, Dick!” she cried, in a high, hysterical voice. ‘* When 
people said you were dead I wouldn’t believe it. Did you indeed 
die like this ? Oh, poor Dick, but don’t haunt me—don’t come 
back to spoil my happiness. I beg, I implore your forgiveness.” 

My sufferings had not been fruitless, then, since they had 
brought Edith to her knees! She had thrown me over, I had 
always thought, without remorse ; but now that I seemed to her an 
apparition from the dead (and no wonder !), she would try to buy 
my departure with the price of her contrition. 

Still motionless, and unsmiling now, I looked at her from my 
place in her husband's chair 

** 1 didn’t know what love was then, or I cou!dn’t have treated 
you like that,’’ she went on; ‘“‘ but I know now— if you felt for me 
what I feel for Philip, how you must have suffered! I didn’t 
know everything else was going against you, either, or I would have 
stuck to vou, Dick, even if 

She was going to tell me that while she had let me kiss her 
hands and face, adore her with all my being, confide to her my 
inmost thoughts and feelings, her heart had been cold and impassive 
all the time. While she hesitated, her dilated eyes fastened on 
me, my numbed frame suddenly became hot, and an angry flush 
rushed to my face For a second her gaze did not waver, and then 
her answering, burning flush told me she had realised that her 
discarded lover had come back indeed, though not from the dead. 

But we were to be spared the necessity of speaking now, for 
a slight noise at the hall door caught our ears, and the next moment 
a cold gust from the street was followed by the sound of a man’s 
tread 

I must struggle out of this nightmare, I must move. With 
a supreme effort I rose to my feet and turned my back to the door 
to gain time and a further grasp of my self-control. I believe | was 
mechanically folding The Times, which I had held by my side during 
those eternal moments, when Philip entered the room. 

His voice had preceded him with: ‘“ Hullo, Edith, still up! 

It was what I suppose would be called a pleasant voice, and 
I, with acute self-criticism, remembered how, in happier days, 
[ had been accused of speaking too loudly in my anxiety for a 
hearing 

He came in quickly, of course, with the intention of kissing 
her, but my presence cheated him of the satisfaction for once. 
I faced him. He was tall, fair, good-looking, in spite of the fierce 
and puzzled frown his brow naturally and promptly assumed 


** Who are you What does this mean ? What is this man 
doing here ?”’ he blurted out 

| came here,’’ I returned, surprised at the composure my 

voice achieved, “‘ by opening the door with this latchkey, which 


a member of your household dropped, and walking in.”’ 

“My latchkey !"’ gasped Edith. She was trembling and had 
clutched her husband's arm. ‘“ My latchkey that Griggs dropped— 
he got in with my latchkey !”’ 

I held up the key between finger and thumb, and at the same 
time leaned back against the chimney-piece, while one of my down 
trodden heels felt for the rim of the fender, in unconscious reversion 
to tricks of habit familiar in Oxford days 

‘IT don’t pretend to excuse myself,’’ I continued, in the casual 
tone I had used of old in putting forward some theory which | 
knew to be unacceptable to my companions. ‘“ But I am sure 
you will believe me when I say that I did not come here for any 
other purpose than to sit in this comfortable armchair and enjoy 
a quiet hour’s read It is so long since I have been comfortable,”’ 
I added. 

** Why should [ believe you ?’’ the man demanded, thunder- 
ously. ‘‘ Because you are evidently only masquerading as a 
tramp ?—a fishy enough thing to do in itself.”’ 

He laughed excitedly, but I felt overwhelmed with sudden 
weariness. Of what use was it to argue with this foolish young 
man, and could I wish even momentarily for a profitless vengeance 
on Edith? I straightened myself 

‘I am sorry you can’t believe me,”’ I said. ‘‘ Even the un- 
pleasant sensation of rolling rapidly down hill doesn’t prepare 
one for the shock of finding one’s self at the bottom. Shall I go, 
or would you prefer to call the police ?”’ 

“Wait a bit!’’ cried Philip, running his hand distractedly 
through his hair. He had inevitably realised that I did not belong 
to the natural order of tramps. ‘If I do believe you—hang it 
all, what excuse have you? You ought to apologise—you 
frightened my wife.” 
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In his justifiable surprise at finding me in his study, his wife's 
silence apparently failed to strike him as curious. Edith threw 
herself into a chair. 

I was frightened,” she said, raising lovely eves of entreaty 
to my face. 

\nd I realised how frightened she was even at that very 
moment, frightened lest I should say something which Philip 
would never forget. It would cost me but a word to crack that 
happiness of hers of which she had told me on her knees. I had 
only to relate to this prosperous youth, her husband, how con- 
tentedly she had once rested in my arms while I kissed her. As 
unthinkinely I laid the latchkey on the chimney-piece and The 
Times on the table, I found myself conjuring up a picture of his 
smooth face when jealousy dawned. And Edith wanted me to 
go-to remove the painful sight of my pitiable plight, the un- 
comfortable thoughts connected with me, from her pleasant nest, 
perhaps, but above all to take her off the rack on which I held her 
by my presence. Yes, I could have taken my revenge. 

After a moment’s pause I went to the door. 

* Good-night,”’ I said. 

‘Oh, stop a minute!” 

[ turned towards him. 

** Have a drink,”’ he continued, hurriedly filling the tall tumbler ; 
‘and stay and finish the paper if you want to, if—if——’”’ 

“If I’ve nowhere else to go,’’ I finished for him, bitterly. 
‘Oh, I’ve no engagements—no home, no bed——” I pulled 
myself up. ‘“‘ Still, 1 won’t intrude upon you any longer,’’ 
I concluded, trying to steady my angry voice. ‘‘I am sorry I 
came in; but perhaps we all find ourselves doing incredible things 


exclaimed Philip. 


sometimes.” 

“If L could be of any use”’ murmured Philip, averting his 
eves while he shot a hand into his inner pocket and drew it out 
again with apparent aimlessness. 

** Don’t offer him money,’’ put in Edith, quickly. 

She had a grain of compassion for me then, or was she merely 
afraid lest my self-control should be taxed too far ? 

I went to the hall door without trusting myself to speak again. 
Philip accompanied me and opened it. The grey street was cold 
and deserted. 

** Good-night,”’ he said, awkwardly extending his hand. 

I shook it perfunctorily. 

“* Good-night,”” I answered. 

‘“* T should be very glad if I could do something for you,’ 
the good fellow, half hidden behind the door. 

I paused in the porch with my back to Edith’s happy home 
Edith’s husband little guessed what a fury of grief and resentment 
blinded me, body and soul. 

“* You can give me a cigarette,’’ I forced myself to say quietly. 

He extended his cigarette-case in silence ; I took one and went 
down the steps, and Philip shut the door 

But Edith had knelt to me. 


“SHEPHERD” 


F compared with the stone-walled enclosures on the sides 
of the wind-swept Pennines or the straw-covered hurdles 
behind which the ewes crouch on many low-lying farms, 
the lambing-fold on the Heath Farm seems a luxurious 
home for the mothers of the flock during some of the 

coldest days of the year. Waggon-loads of furze from the heath, 
closely packed around the bars of wooden hurdles, form a thick, 
circular wall through which the wind cannot penetrate; yet 
more furze, fastened to other hurdles, divides the fold into a 
dozen roofed compartments, each bedded down with clean 
straw ; and in the middle of this snug enclosure there is an open 
space where the lambs, as soon as they are able to stand on 
their feet, can enjoy their first gambols in the sunshine. 
‘Shepherd "—his name is John, but everyone on the farm 
always calls him “ Shepherd ’’—has been known to protest 
against too much “ coddling’ of lambs and their dams; but, 
like the ewes, he has “ taken very kindly” to the warm and 
sheltered fold. His wooden hut is now drawn up close to the 
entrance to it, and on wet and windy nights, when his duty 
allows him little rest, he is quite ready to admit that the “ warm- 
ing-pan,”” as he often calls it, has its advantages. Although 
the sheepwalk is wide, treeless and hedgeless, and the waves 
of the North Sea break on a shingly beach not half a mile away, 
the keen sea winds are scarcely felt within that thick fence of 
furze. 

This is “‘ Shepherd’s”’ thirty-seventh lambing season on 
the Heath Farm. Among what he calls his “ old-fashioned 
ways” he includes a dislike of changes. During thirty-seven 
years he has had several masters; so many, indeed, that he 
has “lost all reckoning of them”; but he himself has always 
‘gone with the farm.’’ Of medium height, with ruddy face, 
clear blue eyes, a grey beard still showing signs of its original 
golden brown, and a composed manner that comes of confidence 
in himself, he is a good example of a disappearing type of East 
Anglian shepherd, whose place many farmers are finding it 
hard to fill. True, his methods of doctoring sickly sheep are 
not always those recommended in leaflets issued by the Board 
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of Agriculture, but as he has never seen those leaflets, and could 
not read them if he saw them, this difference of opinion does not 
trouble him. His father, who was a shepherd for over fifty 
years, taught him a number of simple remedies, and he generally 
relies on them when there is illness in his flock. Salts, gentian, 
ginger and two or three bottles of lotion and balsam—all of 
which might have been seen in the hut of a shepherd of fifty 
vears ago—suffice for nearly every kind of ailment with which 
he has to deal. Of his flock of hornless, black-faced Suffolk 
sheep he is justly proud, and a stranger is rarely in his 
company very long without being told that in several seasons 
his average of lambs reared has been thirty for every score of 
ewes. 

‘While his tea-kettle was boiiing in his hut a few nights 
ago, he sat on a three-legged milking-stool and related some of 
his early experiences. ‘‘ A shepherd's hut,” he said, “ isn’t all 
it might be in th’ way of warmth and furniture. Some I've 
used have been that draughty I couldn’t keep a candle alight 
in them, although I was always stuffing rags into th’ cracks in 
th’ boards. More than once, when th’ wind has been blowing 
so strong that I couldn’t keep a fire burning, I’ve wished myself 
back in th’ cave I dug in th’ bank beside th’ drove road. Lived 
in a cave? Aye, that I have for weeks together, just as my 
father did before me ; but that was over thirty years ago, when 
th’ lambing was done in a meadow bordering th’ old green way. 
And there are worse places than a cave to live in, let me tell 
you. You see, my master in those days was a bit stingy-like, 
and when his old shepherd’s hut rotted to pieces he was that slow 
about getting another that lambing-time came on before he’d 
made up his mind to part with th’ money. So I told my father 
about it—he was old and crippled with rheumatics then—and he 
says to me, ‘ Well, Jack, seeing as there’s nowt else to be done, 
you must do as I’ve done more’n once, and that is, make a bank- 
hut for yourself.’ So I dug a big hole in th’ old bank—’twas 
as dry as tinder in th’ middle of it—roofed it over with boughs 
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and turves, littered it down inside with dry heather and brakes 
(bracken), and although ‘twas one of th’ sharpest winters I’ve 
known, I was as comfortable in that bank-hut as a tramp in 
a limekiln. Hail, rain, blow or snow made no more differs 
to me than if I’d been a hedgehog. What with furze from th’ 
heth and driftwood from th’ beach, 1 could always make a fire 
just inside th’ hut when I wanted one, and although, as I said, 
that was a bad lambing-time—there were snowdrifts ten feet 
high along th’ drove road—l lost fewer lambs than I’ve lost 
sometimes in th’ best of weather. Our parson came to see me 
one day, and said as how I wasn’t th’ first shepherd that had lived 
ina cave. He called mine by some such name as Dullam, 
whatever that might be. ‘Twas dull enough at times, surely ; 
but parson was a rare ‘un for making jokes an ordinary man 
couldn’t make head nor tail of. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for that little bank-hut of mine a man’s 


life would have been lost.. One night a broom-tier who 
lived in a cottage on th’ heth roused me up and told me that a 
ship had just been driven ashore. Th’ ship—she was an old 


coal brig—went all to pieces, and only one man was washed 
ashore alive. The doctor said that if th’ hut hadn't been so 
near and warm th’ man must have died.”’ 

After talking for a while about some of the old sheepfairs, 
which to the owners of flock farms were formerly among the most 
important events of the year, “‘ Shepherd ’’ went on to say that 
the sea must have washed away quite fifty acres of the Heath 
Farm since his father was a boy. ‘ Even in my own time,” 
he said, “ I’ve seen sheep feeding where now th’ longshoremen 
go out draw-netting.”” Then the subject of foxes was touched 
upon. “ Foxes don’t trouble us much in these parts nowadays,”’ 
but lawk-a-massy, what a fuss some folks make if they hear of 
a fox being shot! Why, I can remember th’ time when we 
used to shoot, trap and poison ‘em. Aye, and catch ’em like 
fish, too, on a baited hook hung by a wire from a branch of a 
tree! ”’ W. A. Dutt. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THe GRAVETYE PERGOLAS. 
PERGOLA BETWEEN HIGH 
GROUND AND GARAGE 

HIS pergola may help 
to illustrate the 
adaptability of the 
structure to various 
conditions. The 

building on the right was 
meant to be fireproof, and 
there was more thought of that 
than of beauty. The founda- 
tions were deeply cut in the 
hill, leaving a high bank on 
the left. Then it seemed that 
its hardness of line might be 
relieved by the vegetation of 
a pergola. The structure on 
the left side is clear, but 
there is a_ low wall to 
support the bank, with pillars 
rising trom the wall to sup- 
port the  cross-timbers of 
the pergola. On _ the other 
side of the house these cross- 
timbers are driven into the 
wall. It is clothed mainly 
with Japanese Wistaria and 
white Indian Clematis. The 
drooping fruits are those of 
the Japanese Wistaria, which 
throve remarkably and _ rose 
to the height of the top of 
the building, making a 
graceful garland around and 
above it. The abundance of 
the fruits will show how 
pretty the flowers must have 
been 





; almost a 1ain of beautiful colour. The cross-pieces and 
main timbers are of Larch, the trellised parts of rent Chestnut. 
It leads round to some offices, and the effect of the whole is 
soften the building very well indeed, the crowning beauty 
of it is the Japanese Wistaria. It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the beauty of this in flower, clambering high 





PERGOLA NEAR GARAGE. 
High ground on the lejt leading to offices at the back. 


over the front and above the building on a trellis. Ivy is 
freely used also to soften the look of the timbers; but Ivy is 
usually best kept off the garden pergola. 

A failure here which may be worth noting and avoiding was 
due to the growth of the large Clematis and Wistarias, which over- 
ran everything else. I am very fond of the Alpine Clematis, which 
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is so early and so graceful, and some plants of it were put here; 
but, to my great regret, their growth was completely obscured 


owing to the cause mentioned. The Alpine Clematis is a very 
lovely plant. Wn. ROBINSON. 


\ BeauTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUB 

AMONG the many beautiful and useful hardy shrubs of recent introduction, 
that known as Escallonia langleyensis takes a foreniost place. At the time of 
writing (mid-June) the slender shoots are wreathed in the dainty bright rose- 
coloured flowers, which are almost star-shaped and about half an inch in diameter 
It is the unique colour of these, combined with the gracefulness of the stems, 
that give an air of distinctiveness and charm to this plant. The leaves are small, 
lance-shaped, and deep olive green in colour; hence they provide a pretty contrast 
to the blossoms This Escallonia is hardy, and owing to its slender habit is 
well adapted for growing against a wall, especially one facing south, south-west 
or west. It does not seem to be particular about its rooting medium, as the 
specimen in the writer's garden is growing in the ordinary soil, which is a 
moderately stiff loam It is a great improvement on Escallonia rubra, a shrub 
that has hitherto been regarded as the best and most useful of its race 


Tue Pompon Dantas 


Although Dahlias generally are not the favourites in our gardens that they 
were a decade or two ago, they are still used extensively for filling up blank spaces 
at the back of herbaceous borders, in the shrubbery, or even for massing in large 
beds in the more open parts of the woodland. For these purposes they are well 
adapted, as they grow rapidly and quickly fill the allotted space. Where 
employed for large beds one variety only should be used in a bed, or at least 
only one colour, and for this purpose the old-fashioned varieties with flat, 
slightly reflexed flower-heads, or the dainty little Pompons are best. The latter, 
in my opinion, are the most useful of all the Dahlias. The neat little blossoms 
stand up well above the foliage, and for this reason they are useful for cutting 
for house decoration at a time when other flowers are none too plentiful. 
It may be useful to give the names of a tew ot the best Pompon varieties: 
Adela is a neat little flower, white, with faint cream tinge; Bacchus (scarlet), 
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Blush Gem (mauve pink with white centre), Clarissa (pale primrose), Emily 
Hopper (yellow), Ideal (yellow), Kitty Barrett (yellow, tipped with red), Little 
Beeswing (yellow, margined bright red), Little Donald (deep crimson), Little 
Mary (dark maroon), Nerissa (soft rose, tinted silver), Norah Reynolds (bright 
red), Queen of the Whites, Rodney (fawn and yellow), Tommy Keith (red, 
tipped white), Wilfred (old rose). 

ROSES AND SWEET PEAS 

Tuesday, July 9th, will be a busy day for those who are specially interested 
in these flowers, for on that date the National Rose Society and the National 
Sweet Pea Society are holding their respective exhibitions. As usual, the Rose 
Show will be held in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, and the 
Sweet Peas will be staged in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster. It is unfortunate that both shows are on the same date, as so 
many ardent rosarians now take a keen interest in Sweet Peas. However, 
the Sweet Pea Society keeps its show open for two days, so that those who are 
detained at the Rose Show all day on the Tuesday will be able to visit the Sweet 
Peas the following day. Although Roses are much earlier than usual this year, 
there will be plenty of first-class blooms available for the show, the Irish 
and Scotch growers in particular welcoming an early season. If what I hear 
is correct, there are likely to be several new varieties of more than usual merit, 
and the tent devoted to these is sure to be one of the chief attractions of 
the show. 

A Beautirut New Harpy SHRUvB. 

Among the many interesting and useful hardy shrubs that have been intro- 
duced to this country during recent years from Northern China, Viburnum rhyti- 
dophyllum is undoubtedly destined to prove one of the best. Already it has been 
grown in the open in many parts of the country, and has, up to the present, 
proved quite hardy. It makes a well-shaped, erect shrub of vigorous habit, the 
long, ieathery leaves rendering it quite a conspicuous object in the shrub border. 
These leaves are often eight inches in length, broadly lance-shaped, with a dark 
green, deeply-grooved upper surface and a dull brown, woolly under surface. 
In May each strong growth is terminated by a large flat head of creamy white 
flowers, which are succeeded in the autumn by clusters of bright red and black 
berries. As its gencric name implies, it is a near relative of the common Snowball 
tree, but the two have not much in common. H. 


THE MOST FAMOUS HUNTING TAPESTRIES.—I. 


OST of us when looking at the che/s-d’auvre of Arras, 
Brussels, Tournai or Ghent /apissters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are attracted by 
the mellow colours, artistic composition, exquisite 
texture and beauty of design rather than by the 

subject depicted on the hanging. For in most cases the story it 
tells is mythological, allegorical, Biblical or heraldic, or at best 
of an historical nature. The far less common panels of spiritedly 
drawn hunting scenes or incidents of adventure in the career of 
a great Nimrod attract our attention far more. We are apt to 
linger over the quaint details of such tapestry longer than over 
the “Acts of the Apostles,” the “ History of Hector,” the 
“ Story of our Lady,” the “ Romance of the Rose,” illustrative 
of morals or romantic legend, or some “ Verdure,’”’ consisting 
of Gothic foliage, gorgeous plants and gay flowers, with a lonely 
unicorn or rampant lion thrown in to break the monotony. 
There are scores of stray panels representing hunting scenes 
treasured in great public and private collections, or in the 
Garde Meuble of foreign Courts, but whole series of such hangings 
are very scarce. The principal sets of this type are the following : 
The four exquisite Flemish panels belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire, dating from the middle of the fifteenth century. 
These are in point of age, size, composition and subject of the 
highest possible interest. Then in the Louvre are treasured 
Bernard Van Orley’s celebrated twelve panels, “‘ Les Belles 
Chasses de |’'Empereur Maximilien,’ produced by Brussels 
looms soon after the death of the great sportsman in 1519; 
in the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence the series designed by 
Stradanus, and finally Oudry’s incomparable ‘“ Hunts of 
Louis XV. of France,” of which there are two copies, the best 
one being also preserved in Florence, the other in Fontaine- 
bleau. As our intention is to describe these four principal 
series of hunting tapestries, it is, perhaps, best if we do so 
in chronological order. 

We consequently give the place of honour to the Duke of 
Devonshire’s four unique panels that formerly hung in Hard- 
wicke Hall, and now are among the choicest treasures lent for 
exhibition to the Victoria and Albert Museum. Of immense 
size—one panel measures thirty-seven feet in length by fourteen 
feet in height—Mr. W. G. Thomson, author of the latest and best 
History of Tapestry, pronounces these exquisite examples of 
early fifteenth century Flemish weaving to be the finest of that 
period in England. Unfortunately, they do not lend them- 
selves to reproduction as well as one might desire, and our 
two pictures of parts of the panels fail to do justice to the 
wonderfully mellow effect of these sumptuous tapestries. And 
inasmuch as mass treatment is rigidly adhered to and no 
outline given, the photographic rendering appears bald and 
even a trifle inartistic, while, in reality, the very contrary is 
the case. 


All four hangings contain an extraordinary amount of 
detail. Sport of every kind is depicted, from heron and duck 
hawking and stag-hunting galore, to wild boar and bear slaying, 
as also the chase of the otter, the use of ferrets, bird-nesting, 
fishing with rod and line, hare-coursing, the pursuit of wild 
swans, intermixed with curious details, such as a knight in full 
armour, astride a grey charger, riding full tilt at a big bear, 
Saracens mounted on camels throwing javelins at bear, and, 
most characteristic of all for Flemish tapestry, an amorous 
sportsman and a fair lady, who fails to make use of her 
distaff, the only weapon of defence she seems to possess. 
These and other scenes, too numerous to mention, must 
have proved of quite unusual attractiveness in Plantagenet 
days. They probably were woven at Arras or Tournai for 
Henry VI. of England’s Queen, Margaret of Anjou (married in 
1445), for the horse trappings of what is evidently intended to 
be the leading lady are marked with the initial “‘ M.,”’ while 
her dress is embroidered with marguerites, in corroboration 
of this surmise. Mr. Thomson considers that they were made 
“from cartoons inspired by illuminations of hunting scenes by 
a French artist, such as the painter of the illuminations in the 
hunting book of Gaston de Foix,”’ with which the readers of 
CouNTRY LIFE are familiar, the present writer having, some 
years ago, published in these columns a series of articles with 
reproductions of these famous illuminations (see also his ‘‘ Master 
of Game,” published in 1905 by Ballantyne and Co.). While 
there are some details that remind one of the illuminations in 
question, there are others that cause one to doubt the correct- 
ness of this ascription. Foremost among the latter is the 
presence of that amorous sportsman, which is typical of the 
coarser Flemish artistic feeling, and from which even such a 
really first-class painter as Bernard Van Orley, whose work is 
the next we have to consider, could not emancipate himself. 

Bernard Van Orley was not only the friend of Diirer (who 
painted two portraits of him on the occasion of his famous 
visit to Brussels in 1521), but also the protégé of Raphael, who 
caused Van Orley to be appointed by the Pope to supervise 
the weaving of the celebrated “ Acts of the Apostles ”’ after 
the world-famous cartoons, of which seven are preserved in 
our National Museum. Van Orley’s personality presents 
features oi peculiar interest. Known by various names, the one 
most commonly met with being Bernard Van Brussel, strangely 
little is known of his early history. Until quite lately it 
was believed that he was born in 1492, but researches by 
Weale and Wurzbach go some way to show that he was born 
quite seven years earlier, for he became a master of his guild 
in the same year, 1515, in which he painted for the first time 
Charles V. (as a youth), and this honour of mastership at that 
period was hardly ever bestowed before the recipient had reached 
the thirtieth year. It is fairly certain that he was the son of 
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an illegitimate oftspring of a noble Luxembourg family of the 
same name, and, owing to the high favour he enjoyed at Court, 
he seems to have used with impunity the family’s name and 
coat-of-arms, which otherwise he would have scarcely dared to 
do The portrait just alluded to gained him the title of Court 
Painter to Archduchess Margaret, Regent of the Low Lands, 
the sport-loving daughter of 
the great Maximilian. 

It was probably Van 
Orley’s connection with the 
“ Acts of the Apostles”’ that 
put the idea of creating a 
similar set of hangings to im- 
mortalise the sporting feats of 
her father into Archduchess 
Margaret’s head, and as her 
niece and successor, Mary 
Dowager Queen of Hungary, 
was filled with the same en- 
thusiasm for her grandfather’s 
memory, the great work which 
was instigated by the one was 
carried to completion by the 
other. What makes these 
twelve panels so interesting is 
that not only the tapestries 
but also Van Orley’s designs 
have come down to us; both 
are preserved in the Louvre. 
Dealing first with the tapestry, 
we are told that the weaving 
was done under theskilful mas- 
tership of Wilhelm Geubels ; 
this is proved by his mark 
woven inthe selvage. Andit 
occupied fora number of vears 
fiftv of the best craftsmen of 
Brussels, which was the town 
then leading in the produc- 


tion of tapestry. One fails 
altogether to realise what 
excessively slow work this 


artistic weaving really was. 
Look at the vast area 
covered by the four immense 
panels of the Duke of Devon- 


FIG. 1.—THE DUKE 


shire’s Hunts in the South 
Kensington Museum, or, if 
vou happen to have seen 


King Reéné of Sicily’s “* Apo- 
calypse’”’ at Angers, which 
originally measured one hun- 
dred and fifty-six yards in 
length by six yards in height, 
and take into account that 
the yearly output of the most 
skilled weaver was about one 
square yard, you have some 
scale whereby progress can be 
measured. A couple of de- 
cades later it took Panne- 
maker and eighty-four picked 
Weavers just five years to 
complete Charles V.’s ‘“ Con- 
quest of Tunis,” and even in 
the sixteenth century the 
eighty-three different tints of 
colour were each sub-divided 
into twenty-two series, each 
of which again comprised 
from two to five tones; in 
other words, something like 
eight thousand shades had 
to be dealt with, a number 
which in later times had 
increased to something over 
fourteen thousand ! 

The exact period when 
Van Orley drew these designs 
and Geubels’ men completed 
the set is not known, but from internal evidence we can surmise 
that the former happened before the year 1525, and the latter 
after 1528. For the chapel of Coudenberg, which is seen in one 
of the drawings (Fig. 6), was evidently added by him to the 
background at a subsequent period, as this building was not 
commenced before 1525, while the Brussels tapestry mark, which 
is on the panels, did not conx into use before 1528. 
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Coming to the subject depicted by Van Orley, whose 
accuracy in every detail is well known, there is not much to be 
added to his graphic delineation. Maximilian passed much 


of the earlier part of his reign in the Low Lands, and the outskirts 
of Brussels, with the then vast forest of Soigne half encircling 
it, proved a very attractive hunting centre. 


In these vast 





DEVONSHIRE’S TAPESTRY. EARLY XV. CENTURY. 





EARLY XV. CENTURY. 


ARTIST UNKNOWN. 


woods the old Dukes of Brabant had established their Grande 
Venerie to good purpose. At Boitsfort, within sight almost 
of the great steeple of Saint Gudule, Brussels’ chief landmark, 
which we see in the background in one of the panels, they had 
their chateau. Close by, at Trois Fontaines, was the prison, 
sacred to poachers, or rather to those poor devils who were not 
immediately hanged, and there took place the cutting off of 
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hands, gouging out of eyes 
and other fiendish punish- 
ments. A little further off, 
nearer the eastern boundary 
of the great woods, iay Ter 
Vueren, the summer seat ol 
the sovereigns of Brabant, and 
when Maximilian took over 
his wife’s great heritage we 
can be sure that the stags 
and wild boar of Soigne Forest 
were as keenly pursued and 
as carefully guarded against 
poachers as they had been 
under the country’s old 
rulers 

The lady immortalised 
by Van Orley in one or two 
of the panels is, without 
doubt, meant to represent 
Maximilian’s youthful Queen, 
Mary of Burgundy, the fact 
that she is represented with 
a falcon on her fist indicating 
her passion for that form of 
sport, which also proved her 
undoing, for she was killed 
while flying for heron by a 
fall with her horse 

In Fig. 3 we see Maxi 
milian in his characteristi 
winter hunting dress—a hood 
covering his head and 
shoulders, as it does in 
his ‘‘ Hunting Book,” written 
and illustrated under his 
own eyes about the year 1499. Possibly Van Orley may have 
used this very book, of which the present writer discovered the 
only existing illustrated copy in what was then the Burgundian 
Library in Brussels, where it probably had lain unknown to the 
world ever since it was written. The ever-busy Maximilian is, as 
usual, doing three things at one time—he is eating his breakfast, 
he is warming his back at the roaring fire behind him and he 
is listening to the report of the eager hunter who is describing in 
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EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN”: AFTER B. VAN ORLEY. 


a graphic manner the great head borne by the monster stag 
he has just harboured. 

Bernard Van Orley’s dogs, stags and horses might have 
been drawn more lifelike ; in the tapestries, thanks to the touches 
of skilful weavers, they appear rather more recognisable ; par- 
ticularly some of the hounds are rendered more true to life by 
the fapissiers. But we must remember that Van Orley’s /orte 
lay in portraits and landscapes, and that he does not appear to 
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FIG. 5.—BERNARD VAN ORLEY’S DESIGNS 
have had any actual experience as a hunter, and he probably 
undertook this huge work at the pressing solicitation of 
Archduchess Margaret, who fully recognised her favourite 
painter’s surpassing talent for picturesque grouping and fine 
landscape effects, however faulty were some of the details of 
sport. Of these there was no better judge than the Grande 
Chasseresse, who could undo a boar or brittle a stag with her 
own fair hands, and whose ladies-in-waiting before entering 
her service had to testify their skill as horsewomen by being 
able to mount their steeds without any aid whatever. 

In the picture of the boar-hunt, Maximilian, mounted on 
a broad-backed Flemish steed, not unnaturally in a state of 
fright, is attacking a wild boar. 
The beast is but of moderate ee 
size, if we can believe the <r 
records of weights sometimes 
attained by old boars. One of 
the pack is wearing a “ coat 
of mail’ made of several 
thicknesses of stout canvas 
and leather, wherewith the 
favourite hounds were pro- 
tected. Maximilian’s sword, 
as we perceive, if we examine 
the photograph under a micro- 
scope, is of the shape then in 
vogue for this particular sport. 
It has a very long blade—the 
Emperor's sword preserved in 
the Vienna Imperial Museum 
is forty-six inches long—with 
a cross-guard in the shape of a 
round or square steel pin, some 
ten or twelve inches from the 
point. This guard stopped 
the sword penetrating too 
far into the boar’s body, and 
thus prevented his tusks from 
getting within dangerous 
neighbourhood of the rider’s 
legs. From the pin to the point 
the two-edged blade was a 
good deal broader than th 
rest, which generally consisted ° 
ol a rectangular piece of steel 
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“HUNTS OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN.” 
without any edge. Sometimes the guard-pin was held in position 
by a spring, and could be removed by pressing the latter. 

Maximilian, as we know from his ‘‘ Theuerdank,” was 
possessed by the same passion for this type of sport as his 
great predecessor in authorship on big-game-hunting, Gaston 
de Foix, who declared that to kill a boar from horseback armed 
only with a sword, when the animal was not “ held”? by hounds, 
was most perilous sport. It was, as he expressed it, “a fairer and 
more noble feat’ than any other, and he adds that he has seen 
many good knights, squires and servants perish in the attempt 
of facing a great charging boar that had not hounds at his heels 
or at his ears. WILLIAM A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 
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CHATEAUX 
OF FRANCE 


ll nous ¢ ent d’autant plus d’eriger le comté du Lude en duché-pairt 
le France, que cette terre, étant d'un grand revenu et l'une des plus nobles et des 
plus anciennes de notre royaume, est aussi l'une des plus capables de soutenir 
l'éclat et la splendeur de cette dignité—Letters Patent of Louis XIV., July, 1675 

Moi je m’attens d’ étre gouverneur de Flandres et m'y ferai tout d’or.—-Jehan 


Daillon to Philippe de Commines, July, 1475 


HE two centuries which elapsed between 1475 and 1675 
comprise that part of the history of Le Lude which 
is most important for the understanding of its 
architecture, and at the midmost point of time 
between them (1575) was built that great gateway 

of white stone striped with darkly-rusticated bars, which rises 
between two towers as you pass along the railway line from 
La Fléche to Tours. It is the grand entry to the park, the 
gardens, moats and walls of the great castle on the banks of 
Loir at the end of the magnificent avenue which begins at Les 
Tourelles. But the long romance of this historic estate extends 
for three centuries before and three centuries after that massive 
entrance gate was built. If it was the wealth and influence 
amassed by Jehan Daillon during the lifetime of Commines 
which made possible the peerage awarded by the Roi Soleil, 
it is no less true to say that the line of Le Lude’s owners, re- 
presented at the present day by M. de Talhoiiet-Roy, can be 
traced back in direct succession from the twentieth to the 
tenth century; and its outstanding interest undoubtedly is 
to be found in this long continuity of dignified habitation from 
the earliest Norman Dukes down to the Third Republic. With 
this, therefore, I propose to begin, though we may be tempted, 
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here and there, to linger a little longer upon individual chatelains 
than a strict sense of proportion might dictate for sterner pages. 

The first Seigneur du Lude recorded in the documents of 
the department is Isambart de Montreveaux. His daughter, 
Emmeline, married Raoul de Beaumont, Vicomte du Mans, 
and by this alliance was begun the custom according to which 
the title of the estate went to the younger sons of the Beaumont 
family till 1355. In that vear it passed from them by the 
marriage of Agnes de Beaumont with Louis de Brienne, younger 
son of the King of Jerusalem and Emperor of Constantinople. 
Twenty-three years afterwards Marguerite de Poitiers, who 
had married Jean Vicomte de Beaumont-Brienne, sold Le Lude 
to Jean de Vendéme, the husband of Marie, a daughter of 
Robert of Orange, and a cousin of the great Constable Du 
Guesclin. If any woman might have seemed securely guarded 
against a mésalliance it was Marie, yet she chose for a second 
husband one Thomas Lemoyne, and with that fatal error the 
first real troubles of Le Lude began, for Jean Lemoyne, the son 
of too-ambitious Thomas, was not powerful enough to keep 
that lordly citadel, and in 1419 the English took it. They 
held it with a garrison of one thousand two hundred men for 
eight years. 

The first fort had been already built here when the Normans 
sailed up the Loire in the tenth century and burnt the village 
church ; and the donjon set on the spur of high land above 
the river was held by Fulk I. of Anjou, by Fulk Nerra, and 
after 1030 by Isambart, that first Seigneur du Lude already 
mentioned. The only relic of the newer castle, built a hundred 
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métres further on, in 1300, is the underground hall beneath 
the parterres of the modern east facade. This is the fortress 
held by Guillaume de Méson for Louis de Brienne when the 
English tried three times to storm it, and at length took it for 
a short space until they were turned out again. After Agincourt 
their hold grew firmer, and the stubborn leader known to the 
French chroniclers as “ Blanqburn ’’ made good his stay until 


Copyright. 


an attack was made upon him in 1427, which has become one 
of the most celebrated episodes in the history of the castle. 
Appropriately enough, one of the French leaders, a Beaumanoir, 
was a descendant of that Beaumont family whose younger sons 
had held Le Lude for two hundred years from the tenth century. 
He was helped by the young Gilles de Laval, Chevalier de Rais 
(or Retz), who was to be Marshal of France only two years 
later, and already had given high promise of his brilliant military 
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future. Few could have imagined that he was to die by the 
hands of the public executioner, who strangled him after an 
old age of such revolting crime that it has remained legendary 
among the horrors even of that reckless and cruel generation. 
The third whose name stands highest in the memory of Le 


Lude as the gallant soldier who took the most prominent part 


in the heroic fight that followed, was Ambroise de Loré, who 
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had helped to escort Joan of Are from Charles VII.’s Court at 
Chinon, and then went on with de Retz and d’Alencon to march 
with her from Blois to the delivery of Orleans, where he fought 
beside La Hire against the English, and in 1436 was rewarded 
for his services by the title of Baron d’Ivry and the captaincy 
of the Prévété of Paris. 

These were the three who started one dark night from the 
walls of Sablé (which held out for the Constable, the Comte 
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de Richemonde), and led their men-at-arms straight over the 
bridge, through the town and across the first fosse of the castle, 
six feet deep by four yards wide. 3ut Blackburn was not to 
be frightened out of the citadel, and against his constant sorties 
only the stubborn courage of de Loré kept the French lines 
steadfast after the first fury of their onset had been spent. At 
last the moat was filled up with fascines, and the fire of such 
cannon as they had was concentrated on the main gate until 
a breach was made. Then, while Blackburn rushed his supports 
towards the weakened parts of his defence a party of de Loré’s 
men scaled the wall elsewhere with ladders, mounted into the 
fortress and flanked the English lines. In an hour or two the 
foreign invaders had been overwhelmed, and Le Lude 
French again. 

Marie d’Orange, so sadly a Lemoyne, had had a son by het 
first husband, Jean de Vendéme, who inherited a much battered 
fortress and greatly diminished But it was shortly 
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to pass into stronger hands. Marie’s cousin, as we have seen, 
was the famous Bertrand Du Guesclin, and his sister married 
Jehan (1) Daillon of Poitou,. whose Gilles Daillon, was 
born in 1376. The first wife of Gilles, in 1408, was Jeanne de 
l’Espine, by whom he had a son Jehan (2) Daillon; but with 
his second wife, Marguerite de Montberon (1440), he began, 
through the Vendéme family, that connection between the 
Daillons and Le Lude which was to last so long. It was still 
further strengthened by the marriage of Jehan (2) Daillon with 
Renée de Fontaines (1443), the heiress of Vendéme. 

Jehan (2) Daillon was born at Bourges in 1423, in the same 
year as the Dauphin who was to be Louis XI., and the Vendéme 
marriage enabled him to consolidate once more the seigneury 
of Le Lude by buying back for six thousand crowns all the lands 
which had been sold off during the disastrous interlude of the 


Lemoynes to a Breton capitalist; and his wealth was still 


son, 
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further increased by the dowry of his second wife (1459), Marie 
de Laval. The favour of the Dauphin had given welcome 
proof of its apparent solidity when he was only four-and-twenty, 
by the appointment to the lucrative post of Chamberlain to 
His Royal Highness; and this would, no doubt, have led to 
greater things, for there are many traces of the friendship between 
the two young men. In 1442, for instance, we find a receipt 
given to Jehan by Louis for certain pieces of tapestry captured 
when d’Armagnac was made prisoner at Isle Jourdain, and 
sent (as we heard at Loches) to Agnes Sorel. But there was a 
sudden break. In 1455 Jehan had left the Dauphin’s party, 
and was fighting for Charles VII. When Louis in his turn came 
to the throne six years later, he was characteristically swift 
in vengeance ; and after Montlhéri in 1465 Jehan was obliged 
to take refuge in a cavern in the recesses of the forest of Le 
Lude. Old associations, however, must have proved stronge1 
at last than recent resentment in the mind of Louis, for 
by 1468 we find Jehan restored to 
his post in the King’s Guards 
with the office Inspector of 
Infantry and his old charge ot 
Chamberlain to the Dauphin, after 
wards Charles VIII. Dignities and 
emoluments of many kinds followed 
fast on this advancement. Jehan 
became Governor of Alencon, Dau- 
phiné and Domfront ; and his cam- 
paigns in Roussillon in 1475 attracted 
the deserved attention of contempo- 
rary chroniclers. “Il etait homme 
trés plaisant,”’ says Commines of him 
at this time; “il aimait son profit 
particulier.” His bold profession otf 
faith to the historian has been placed 
at the head of this essay; and what- 
ever he did for the King in the 
Flanders campaigns, he certainly did 
not forget to ‘“‘ make gold ”’ for him- 
self. His riches were increased by 
confiscations from the Prince 
Orange, and by the dowries of his 
wives, as well as by his service with 
Louis, who was quite shrewd enough 
to see through him and used laugh- 
ingly to call him “ mon maitre des 
habilités.”” In 1482 he died, an im- 
mensely wealthy man, twenty - five 
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years after Le Lude had come into 
his possession; and by his son 
Jacques, a great portion of that 


wealth was spent in beginning the 
chateau we can see to-day. 
Jehan had himself made a good 


beginning, for soon after 1468 he 
had called in Jean Gardrot, the 
maitre des cuvres to no less a man 


than King René d’Anjou, who came 
to visit the three-sided feudal for- 
tress, with its seven towers, its huge 
moats, its postern at the south-west 
angle and its drawbridge over the 
southern fosse, which held the ground 
behind the still more ancient donjon 
site upon the Eperon above the 
river's bank. It was to this 
citadel that was built the Maison des 
Architectes for Jean Gardrot, which 
still exists. 
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The centre of activity had 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” been fairly started. Jehan’s son, 
TURRET STAIR. Jacques de Daillon, Baron du 
Lude and Seneschal of Anjou, 

born in 1462, went steadily on with the work. His 


younger brother, Francois, was a famous fighter at St. Aubin 
du Cormier, at Formosa and at Ravenna, where he was killed 
in 1512, after showing courage which placed his memory, says 
Beautéme, on a level with that of the immortal Bayard 
Jacques himself, who married Madeline d’Tiliers in r4gr1, learnt 
his arms under that great soldier, the Constable Bourbon, and 
proved his worth by holding Fontarabia against the whol 
strength of Spain. Of that town and of La Rochelle he was 
made Governor. Under Louis XIT. and Francois I. he enjoyed 
the offices of Councillor and Chamberlain, and began that 
tradition of high and well-paid service which lasted for at least 
two centuries in his family. Though a bonfire was fed with 
the archives of Le Lude in 1793, some one hundred and sixty 
letters still exist in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris; and 
the first of them I may reproduce here as an example of the 
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epistolary diplomacy of Francois I. when it was advisable to 
arrange a marriage. ‘‘ Mons. du Lude,” writes the King, 


sy je ne pansoys étre plus que resonable le propos que je vous escrys, je ne le 
vous voudrays consayller ne pryer, mes le pansant tel je vous avyse quan k 


fesan ferez gran plesyr a FRANCOYS 


Besides this there are one or more letters from Henri IT., 
Charles IX. (no less than eight), Catherine de Médecis, Henri ITT., 
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Henri IV. and Louis XIII., all of which may be taken to prove 
that the Seigneurs du Lude never looked back for at least 
one hundred years. 

In the Renaissance feeling of the south facade Palustre 
recognises the influences of the Jacques de Daillon who was 
badly wounded at Pavia, and died in 1533 at Illiers. His son, 
Jean, became Comte du Lude in 1545, and married Anne de 
Batarnay. The next heir, Guy, a godson of Henri IT., married 
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Jacqueline de la Fayette, held Poitiers against the Huguenots 
and died in 1585, after he had built the big gates in the park 
which I described at the beginning of this chapter. Francois, 
third Comte du Lude, Marquis d’Tlliers and Hereditary Senescha! 
of Anjou, married Francoise de Schomberg, and fought through 
the wars of Henri IIT., Henri IV. and Louis XITI., to whose 
brother, Gaston d’Orleans, he was for some time the tutor and 
guardian. In 1598 he was honoured by a visit from Henri IV., 
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who was on his way from Chartres to Brittany, and the room 
where slept the vert galant is still shown on the first floor of the 
South Tower. In the same apartment reposed Louis NIII. 
(then a year younger than the heir, Timoleon) when travelling 
from Angers to visit Marie de Médecis at Chenonceaux in 1619. 
That same year Francois was buried with his fathers, and 
Timoleon reigned in his stead—Timoleon, who laid out the 
parterre of Le Lude over the old underground casemates of the 
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éperon, who built the two hundred and fifty yards of noble 
balustrade along the wall upholding the great terrace, who set 


up in the gardens the marble 
group of Hercules and Antzus by 
Mongendre of Le Mans, and who 
left his initials, with those of his 
wife, Marie Feydeau, on the sun- 
dial of 1649. 

Two years later another de 
Daillon began a brilliant career, at 
the age of twenty-four, as Colonel 
of the King’s Fusiliers and Gover- 
nor of Versailles. By 1675 he had 
attained the dignities of Duke and 
Peer, as may be read in the letters 
patent of Louis XIV. already 
quoted. But life at the Court, 
which permitted him no happiness 
away from it, bestowed too little 
of its favours on the nobleman 
who had been given the high office 
of Grand Maitre d'Artillerie de 
France, but bitterly regretted to 
the end of his life the refusal of a 
Marshal’s baton. He first married 
Renée-Eléonore de Bouillé, whose 
eccentricities may possibly explain 
the long absence of her titular 
lord and master from Le Lude, 
where she hunted all day long in 
masculine attire. The memory of 
the cruel, capricious, dry-hearted 
amazon, followed by the black 
greyhound given her by Louis 
XIV., has never faded in the 
district, and the phantom of a 
demon-huntress is still said to 
haunt the park. The only time 
she came to Paris was to say 
good-bye to her husband on his 
way to the wars in April, 1672, 
and Mme. de Sévigné notes with 
a chuckle what a shockingly bad 
hat of broken grey velvet she was 
wearing. But any suspicions that 
Henri de Daillon consoled himself 
for so unattractive a consort with 
the charms of the lively letter- 
writer are absolutely unfounded. 
The scandal-loving Bussy-Rabutin 
has not a syllable to sav about it ; 
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and whatever may have been the admiration felt by the new 
Peer, it was certainly not reciprocated by Mme. de Sévigné, 


as may be easily seen from the 
terms of her letter of October 4th 
after his death, in 1685. Before 
then, the amazon had hunted her 
last in life; and Henri’s second 
wife was Marguerite-Louise-Suzanne 
de Béthune, daughter of Sully and 
widow of the Comte de Guiche, 
who became lady-in-waiting to the 
Duchess of Burgundy on losing her 
second husband. 

He was the last of the Dail- 
lons, if we except one Jacques, a 
Protestant minister, who died at 
the age of eighty in London ; and 
most of the work upon Le Lude 
was stopped at his death. He was 
succeeded by his elder sistér’s 
daughter, who married Antoine de 
Roquelaure, Marquis de _ Biran. 
Their son, who took the title of 
Comte du Lude, became Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the forces in 
Languedoc and a Marshal of France. 
He died in 1758, and his daughter, 
Francoise (who had married Louis 
Bretagne, duc de Rohan-Chabot, 
in 1708), left Le Lude to her son, 
the Prince de Léon, who sold it in 
1751 to Joseph-Julien Duvelaér, of 
the French East India Company. 
This gentleman, whose career is 
somewhat mysterious, had married 
a Chinese, and was a well-known 
correspondent of Dupleix, with 
several friends in England, whom 
he visited in 1764. He _ success- 
fully resisted a prosecution fot 
debt, and died in 1765, leaving 
Le Lude to his niece, Francoise- 
Josephine, whose father was an 
Englishman. She married Etienne 
Baude, Marquis de Vieuville, and 
restored the castle from the designs 
of Barré, who pulled down the old 
western facade at the back, be- 
tween the towers, in order to 
establish a main entrance over a 
bridge across the fosse. He also 
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built the threefold arcade, giving an open means of access to 
the first floor of each wing. 

The new building begun in 1787, in a mixture of the styles 
of Louis XIV. and Louis XVI., proved quite unsuitable to the 
early Renaissance of Frangois I. close by it. But the “ repara- 
tions’ were not ended yet. The Marquise de Vieuville had a 
daughter, Elizabeth Francoise, who was a Maid of Honour to 
the Empress Josephine, and brought her heritage of Le Lude 
to her husband, Louis Celeste Frédéric de Bonamour, Marquis 
de Talhoiiet, a member of that famous Breton family who bear 
pine-apples on their escutcheon. Their son, Auguste Frédéric, 
fought for Napoleon at Moscow and commanded the Grenadier 
Guards at the Restoration, when he was made a General and 
mariied Alexandrine, daughter of M. Roy, the famous Minister 
of Finance, rising himself to the rank of Marshal in 1816 and 
Peer in 1819. His daughter married the Duc d’Uzés. His son, 
Auguste, born in 1819, became Marquis de Talhoiiet-Roy in 
1842, and in 1847 married Léonie Marie Sidonie Honnorez, 
daughter of the Countess de Rigny. In 1851 his mother gave 
him Le Lude, where he at once began more restorations, and 
discovered some beautiful and valuable old Italian frescoes, 
representing Biblical subjects and some incidents in the life 
of Jehan (2) Daillon, on the walls of the oratory, which is close 
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THE TRIPLE ARCADE OF THE GRAND ENTRANCE. 


to the library in the Renaissance wing. He also rebuilt the 
western Tour de Diable, making a salle des gardes and a great 
staircase opening into the vestibule. 

By the help of the illustrations you may now begin to realise 
something not only of what Le Lude grew from, but of what it 
can show to-day, with its terrace and park to the south, the 
Fields of Malidor across the Loir to the east, the village to the 
west and the road to the river on the north. Four towers with 
deeply-cut machicolations guard its four corners and the western 
side of the great quadrilateral opens to the setting sun. On 
the north facade is the old work of the reign of Louis XII., 
with the canopied equestrian statue of Jehan (2) Daillon above 
its pointed arches. On the south, the loveliest of all, is the 
Renaissance wing, with its medallions, its exquisite bands 
of carving, its beautiful windows. The more modern mixture 
on the east is sadly out of harmony with the rest. But the 
whole is gathered up into a dignified and spacious whole by its 
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magnificent park of nearly a hundred kilométres in circum- 
ference. Even the east facade is redeemed from ugliness by 
the Parterre de l’Eperon. Before the southern wing stretches 
the Grand Terrace across the moat, with gardens in the dry 
fosse, and the Lower Parterre along the river bank, a magnifi- 
cent example of the type of ornamental garden carried out by 
Barillet Deschamps in the Park Monceau. It is very beauti- 
fully designed and about two hundred métres long, between the 
scarped wall and balustrades of the Grand Terrace and the 
waters of the Loir. Beyond it lies a vista of open landscape. 
Such is the splendid setting of one of the greatest houses of 
France which can count its owners uninterruptedly for a 
thousand years. Its buttressed walls and terraces seem built 
to uphold the weight of all those centuries of splendour and 
tradition. THEODORE ANDREA COOK 


COTTAGE C \ERY 
GE COOKERY. 

UR “ Correspondence "’ columns have been so crowded that it 
has not been possible to publish the many communications 
we have had on this subject; but the following two letters 

are so practical and useful that we have decided to print th: m together 
One deals with cookery in Italy and the other with England : 


Str,—Referring to the correspondence which has appeared in Country LiF! 

on cheap food for the cottage, your readers may be interested to know that the 
food of the peasant of North Italy resembles in many ways that of the French 
cottager, though perhaps the Italian is not so full of resource and economy as 
the French peasant, and certainly not so clean. In that part of North Italy 
with which I am familiar the three chief staples of food are beans (flageolets, 
or “ faginoli”’), polenta and cheese The beans are generally eaten in soup, 
and are cooked as follows: The beans, if dried, are soaked overnight in cold 
water ; if fresh, this is unnecessary, and are put the next morning to cook, a small 
piece of lard, an onion, some parsley, all chopped very fine, being mixed in 
together with some pepper and two or three tablespoonfuls of oil. All this is 
left to stew for the rest of the day, being stirred occasionally when anyon 

happens to be at hand to doit. Just before serving a little salt is added, but 
this must not be done sooner or it dries up the beans. This forms the evening 
meal ; it is tasty and nutritious, and the peasants never seem to tire of it. The 
Italian peasant rarely eats bread. Its place is taken by polenta, which is simply 
the flour of the Indian corn, or maize, ground fine, cooked in water over a hot 
fire, and worked into the consistency of a thick dough. It is eaten hot or cold, 
is made fresh every day, and fills in all the chinks not previously stopped up by 
bean soup or cheese. The polenta, with a good hunk of cheese, forms the morn 

ing meal of the peasant before he goes off to his daily work in the fields—a 
work that concerns his own interests equally with those of his “ padrone,”’ 
the landlord, seeing that the “‘ Métayer”’ system is in vogue in this part of the 
country, when the produce of the land is shared in common between those who 
own it and those who till it and live on it and buyit. For vegetables the peasants 
largely use spinach and a plant very similar to it, but which comes to maturity 
when spinach is over, as well as the leaves of a coarse red and white beet, which 
they cook and eat mashed or in salad, according to taste. They use potatoes 
in moderation, onions, tomatoes and dandelions freely, the latter being con- 
sidered as possessing special medicinal properties. They eat the leat raw, cooked 
or in salad, and drink the water in which it has been boiled both for health and 
pleasure. Meat is a luxury reserved only for the greatest occasions, or, in rare 
cases of sickness, for making beef tea. Nearly every family keeps chickens ; 
eges are largely used, both by rich and poor, in Italy. Most of the peasants 
—in common with their ‘* padrone ’’—aiso keep a pig, which is killed in winter 
and turned into various delicacies, ranging from sausages to “ salame,”’ a kind 
of Bologna sausage, cut into thin slices and eaten cold. The flesh of an old, 
used-up horse is generally added to that of the pig (not, however, by the 
** padrone,”’ who uses beef), and when well mixed and worked is an agreeable 
addition to the daily fare during the winter months.—ALETHEA WIEL. 


S1r,—I cannot quite agree with your correspondent’s criticism on *‘‘ Cookery 
lor the Cottage ” published in Country LiFt The average cost of the dishes 
for which recipes are given does not seem to me to be prohibitive ; at least, for 
those living in these parts, where the circumstances are much the same as Mr. 
Pam states to exist in his neighbourhood. In most cases vegetables take a 
prominent part, and prices are quoted for these, whereas the housewife often has 
not to pay for garden produce, vegetables being grown in the cottage garden, 
or given with milk to the labourer as part wages by his master rhe price of 
vegetables can, therefore, be deducted in most cases from the total. Where 
meat is specified—and it usually appears in the cottage at least once a week 
the prices given in each recipe seem to me to be well within the bounds of the 
housewife’s slender means. As to the cooking appliances, I agree with Mr. Pam 
The only utensils found in the average cottage are one or two saucepans and a 
frving-pan, and as for the frying-pan, it is one too many. It would be better 
tor everyone concerned if that utensil had never been invented. It is far too 
much in evidence in most cottages. Frying is a most indigestible and extrava 
gant wav of cooking, and in the hands of an inexperienced and careless cook 
the dish served from the frying-pan is greasy and unwholesome. In the case 
of meat, the fierce heat applied in frying so hardens it as to render any but the 
most expensive cuts almost inedible and very indigestible. Since baking and 
roasting are out of the question on the small open fires usually found in cottages, 
there only remain stewing and boiling, and I think the article would have been 
of greater utility if the writer had devoted seven out of the eleven recipes given 
to those methods of cooking, and the other four to baking, than the reverse 
proportion. If the village boasts a baker, he will bake prepared dishes 
for one penny, so that some baking recipes are likely to prove useful. In 
both boiling and stewing, meat, vegetables and pudding can be kept cooking 
in the same utensil, an obvious advantage where fire and appliances are limited 
I am writing from my experience in Devonshire only, but I take it the conditions 


here are much the same as in other rural districts Amy M. Batt 
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BRONZE GARDEN VASES. 





Copyriam BRONZE VASES AT 


HEN Nether Swell Manor was illustrated in 

CountTrRY LIFE of November 26th, 1910, refer- 

ence was made to the exquisite bronze vases 

which adorn the garden balustrades. So notable 

are they that they deserve separate illustration, 

the more so because they are contemporary replicas of the series 
that decorate the Parterre du Nord and the Parterre du Midi 
at Versailles. Their presence at Nether Swell, which is owned 
by Mr. Walter Montagu Scott, is due to the fact that, when his 
brother, the late Sir John Murray Scott, transferred that superb 
pleasure -house, Bagatelle, to the Paris Municipality, the 
garden vases were not included in the sale, and found a new 
home on the Cotswold Hills. Space forbids the illustration of the 
whole series, but photographs of enough of them are reproduc ed 
to show the variety of the design and the exquisite delicacy of 
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their execution. The Parterre du Nord at Versailles was designed 
by the great Le Notre himself, and was finished in 1668, and the 
vases appear in the picture of the parterre painted by Etienne 
Allegrain. Although the larger works in bronze, and especiall\ 
the statues in the Palace gardens, were cast by the Kellers and 
modelled by various eminent sculptors, all the bronze vases 
(of which the Bagatelle replicas are now illustrated) were 
modelled by Claude Ballin, with the exception of one by Francois 
Anguier. By reason of their material rather than of their style 
they have a relationship with the decoration of the Parterre 
d’Eau. The character of their execution is explained by then 
origin. Ballin was goldsmith to Louis XIV., and he has treated 
his models, which were cast by Duval, like those of the silver 
furniture which he chased at the same time for the King. Then 
shapes are diverse and interesting. Upon the handles of one 
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of them are sitting two nude cupids holding their chubby 
cheeks in their hands, with their elbows resting on the rim and 
leaning towards the inside of the vase. They look at each othe 
with a challenging air, and their pouting expression is altogether 
charming. In the Nether Swell example the body of the vase 
js ornamented with beautifully-modelled swaths of fruit, but that 
at Versailles has rather thinly-conceived little medallions in 
their place. The detail of the basket-work band round the top 
of the bowl is particularly happy. Another vase is encircled by 
brilliantly-treated acanthus separated by a plain band, and the 
handles are rams’ heads. The Versailles example is the same 
as far up as the band, but above the ornament is varied a little. 
At Nether Swell there is, however, another with handles consist- 
ing of lions’ heads with rings in their mouths, which repeats one 
at Versailles. It may be of interest to add that those purveyors 
of “antique” lead vases whose humility compels them to 
remain anonymous have adopted a vuigarised model of this 
type to supply the demand for “ old vases from a West Country 
varden,” but it is not at all well suited for the softer metal. 
The sharpness of the foliage demands bronze for its expression. 
On another of the vases illus- 
trated will be noticed a low 
elief of Apollo pursuing 
Daphne, and on the other side 
if it is the Sun-God standing 
victor over the Python. 
\ppropriate, theretore, are the 
splendid dragon handles which 
we identical on the vase at 
Versailles in the Parterre du 
Midi. Perhaps the noblest of 
them all is that which bears on 
its drum a delicately-modelled 
procession of the ‘ Children’s 
Bacchanalia.”” Round its base 
is a flowing spray of ivy leaves 
and berries, and the handles are 
mermaid-like figures. A similar 
base is seen in the vase with 
its body treated with spiral 
flutings. The handles grow out 
on each side from a pair of 
humorous masks with 
vigorously hooked noses and 
protruding under-lips. The 
oak-leaf ornament on the top 
moulding, the echinus§ and 
bead-and-reel are all admirably 
detailed. The variety is almost 
endless. On another, the typical 
sun-mask pays compliment to 
Le Roi Soieil, and the little 
medallions that surround the 
bowl are miracles of fine 
modelling. Boars’ heads are 
pressed into service to make a 
base from which a column can 
rise to a Janus that crowns a 
handle, while the bottom of the 
bowl is tapestried with acorns 
and oak leaves. On others at 
Versailles it is apparent that 
such Royal emblems as the 
sun have been erased — but 
carefully—in revolutionary 
times, and replaced by vague 


symbols. The Nether Swell THE CHILDREN’S 


example that bears the sun, 

however, remains intact. They are goldsmith’s work in bronze, 
and it is doubtful if any sculptor has ever produced a 
series of garden ornaments more exquisite in modelling and 
craftsmanship. L. We 
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LATE MIGRATION OF THE WHIMBREL. 

SHORT time ago, when spending a few days in the New 
Forest, we had occasion, on a boating expedition, to 
row past the estuary of the river Avon, where we had 
the good fortune to observe a pair of whimbrel resting 
a while on their way to their Northern haunts. Even 

it a distance the birds were unmistakable, but they permitted 
of a near approach, and we had an excellent sight of them as they 
took wing in a northerly direction, uttering their curious twitter- 
ing call-note. In many respects the whimbrel closely resembles 
a miniature curlew, especially when feeding on the mud-flats, 
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and it is somewhat difficult to account for the fact that, whereas 
the curlew nests abundantly throughout these islands, the whimbrel 
remains with us during the summer months only in one or two 
favoured localities in the extreme North of Scotland. The more 
one studies the migration of birds, the more mysterious—in many 
cases, at all events—does such migration appear. Why, for 
instance, should the whimbrel—a bird which presumably finds the 
winter too cold to remain with us—continue on its Northern flight 
bevond these islands, while the curlew, a close relative, finds both 
his summer and winter wants supplied b, our climate ? The 
answer is, we think, as inexplicable as are the habits of the ring- 
ousel as compared to the blackbird. In this case again we hav 
a bird which, while migrating South on the approach of winter, 
vet invariably nests at a higher level and in a more exposed situa- 
tion than its relative with whose song we are all so familiar. 
VARIATION OF COLOUR IN PTARMIGAN. 

Despite its singularly effective harmonisation with its surround- 
ings, the range of colour which may be met with in two birds of 
the ptarmigan species was impressed on us strongly a few days 

ago. We were camping out in 
the heart of the ptarmigan 
country, and soon found a nest 
. " within two hundred yards of out 
tent. The bird sat extremely 
closely, so we had an excellent 
opportunity of comparing her 
plumage with that of a second 
bird which we came across later 
in the day. In the first instance, 
the hen bird did not harmonise 
so closely with her surroundings 
as is generally the case, for her 
plumage—lichen grey in colour 
showed up clearly against the 
dark green of the surrounding 
vegetation. The second _ bird 
we discovered had her nest in 
the vicinity of heather, and her 
plumage—red brown in tone 
was more in harmonisation with 
the vegetation than that of her 
sister up the further hillside. 
THE PTARMIGAN AS A PARENT. 

We have often contrasted 
the behaviour of the ptarmigan, 
busy with family cares, with that 
of the red grouse under similar 
circumstances, and are bound to 
confess that the former bird is 
easily the superior of the two 
as regards parental affection. On 
the day mentioned above, a 
friend and the writer had amused 
themselves by rolling down large 
rocks over an extensive snow- 
field situated on an _ almost 
perpendicular slope. Our pro- 
ceedings caused considerable 
anxiety to a cock ptarmigan, 
who flew down the hillside and 
alighted on some rocks just 
below the snow, croaking 


anxiously, and time and again 
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flying over a certain part of the 
hill. On our approaching the spot, his anxiety still further increased ; 
but when, after a careful search, we discovered the sitting mate, 
he was quite silent—with the exception of a single resigned croak 
and watched patiently to see what harm would befal the hen. 
The latter, however, was confiding to a degree, and we exposed 
several plates on her at a distance of a few feet without causing 
her any apparent inconvenience. Even when the camera—caught 
by a sudden and violent gust of wind—was dashed to the ground 
with a resounding crash, the ptarmigan was quite undisturbed 
and remained quietly on her nest. In the case of the second bird, 
we were crossing a hillside when we suddenly came across our sitter. 
In this instance the bird had a very narrow escape, for the writer 
noticed her just as his foot was being brought down on. the identical 
spot where she was sitting. Even then the ptarmigan made no 
attempt to rise, but crouched low, with closed eyes, although she 
could not well have been ignorant of her danger. Although there 
was quite a lot of cover in the vicinity, the mountain grouse had 
selected as her nesting sit> a piece of ground devoid of shelter 
of any description, and relied for her safety entirely on her wonderful 
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harmonisation with her surroundings. It is probably the case 
that the ptarmigan is the closest sitter of any of our British birds ; 
certainly she is without fear during the nesting season, at all events. 
SoME MOUNTAIN PLANTS 

In spite of an April quite remarkable for its warmth and 
sunshine, the hill plants are, at the moment of writing, quite a 
fortnight later than was the case last year. Of the many rare and 
interesting plants one meets with on the. high ground, three there 
are, to our way of thinking, which have an especial charm, namely, 
the purple mountain saxifrage (Saxifraga oppositifolia), the cushion 
pink (Silene acaulis) and the mountain uzalea (Azalea procumbens). 
rhe saxifrage is the first to blossom, and its flowers—of a wonderful 
red—open only a few days after the winter’s snows have left 
the hills. As early as April 26th we found a plant of Sax‘fraga 
oppositifolia already past its best, at a height of three thousand 
feet above sea-level, and another specimen in full bloom at the 
edge of a lingering snowfield. This saxifrage is a somewhat 
uncommon and extremely local plant, and it is worth recording 
that it is almost unknown on the extensive Cairngorm range of 
mountains, while on the hills to the south of the Dee it can always 
be discovered in certain favoured localities. The cushion pink 
and the mountain azalea are essentially Alpine plants, and each 
has a particular elevation at which it grows most successfully. 
For instance, Azalea procumbens finds the most favourable growing 
conditions between the two thousand and three thousand feet 
contour lines, above which level it is very rarely met with. Silene 
acaulis, on the other hand, blossoms in profusion on the desolate 
mountain plateaux up to, and considerably above, the four thousand 
feet level. Each of these plants has a distinct Alpine habit, and 
the flowers are borne at a height of only an inch or so above the 
surface of the ground. In the case of azalea, the plant is an ever- 
green, and the flower-buds are probably formed the preceding 
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HIS fish, common to all our coasts throughout the year 
wherever there is a rocky bottom with plenty of weed, 
furnishes the largest proportion of sport to the salt water 
fishing amateur. Mr. Philip Geen, a good authority, 
claims that the pollack is the ‘‘ boldest biter and bravest 

fighter ’’ of all our local sea fish, and while the first part of the 
assertion must be acknowledged, I am inclined to think that a 
bass could give any pollack of equal weight some points in the fighting 
line. Still, a big pollack is terrific in its first mighty rush. There 
are two varieties of the species to be met with, viz., the whiting- 
pollack or lythe, the general colouring of which is of a coppery 
tint, and the race or rauning-pollack, distinguished by a_ well- 
defined light lateral line, and by shades of dusky green instead of 
copper. rhe latter is somewhat coarser to eat, but both are 
flaky and free from objectionable bones, and if slightly insipid are 
by no means to be despised when properly dressed for table use. 
It is rather exceptional for large specimens to be captured from 


piers or wharves where, especially when “ britt’’ (small fry) are 
in evidence, or refuse net fish thrown out, considerable shoals 
of the smaller ones abound, but these seldom exceeding two pounds 
in weight For encounters with the leviathans the fisherman 
must go further afield, and if he be fortunately secure against 
attacks of mal de mer and does not mind the inevitable swell, 
he can enjoy one of the commonest yet most exciting phases of 
sea-fishing incident to our islands. There are but two modes of 
pollack-fishing, for angling from rocks comes under the same 
category as pier-fishing; these are (1), whiffing from a boat 
under easy sail or rowed, and (2) angling from a boat at 
anchor. With regard to the first, if a professional be in charge 
of the boat, he will know all the likely ground and will work 
rather slowly by tacking over stretches of rock, or if rowing, by 
repeated crossings over the same. The most favourable time will 
be during a rising, and preferably a spring tide, which, of course, 
necessitates early morning or late afternoon fishing. It is a curious 
fact that the use of a handline in whiffing is far more likely to be 
successful than that of a rod, and perhaps this may be partly 
accounted for by the former being constantly worked in long, slow 
jerks or draws forward, a procedure rather too tiresome for a rod. 
Owing to the rapid movement of the bait in whiffing the tackle 
next the hook may be reasonably stout, a three-ply salmon gut 
tapered, the new substitute called ‘‘ Telerana Nova,” or wire, 
which combines fineness with the utmost strength. Traces should 
be two yards in length and mounted with at least a couple of 
swivels, and wire traces should be renewed on the least sign of 


rust or kinking. Connecting the trace with the main line by a 
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autumn. The flowers are exquisitely delicate in appearance, 
ranging in colour from the palest pink to a vivid blood red, and, 
like those of the cushion pink, are surprisingly delicate when on 
takes the habitat of the plant into consideration. Extremely 
fragile in structure, they are quite unfitted to stand severe weather. 
and should a summer snowfall descend on the hills—a by no means 
unusual occurrence—the plants suffer severely and never quit 
regain their former beauty. In certain favoured seasons—1or1 
was a Case in point—some parts of the mountain plateaux are quit: 
transformed by the profusion of silene flowers carpeting th« 
ground, for many of the plants, or, rather, colonies of plants, ar 
several yards in length, and during the flowering period th 
blossoms are crowded so thick on each other that thev present an 
almost unbroken flower-head. 


MERLIN AND EAGLE. 


We had the good fortune recently to see a pair of merlin 
engaged in driving off a golden eagle from their nesting site. Ow 
arrival at the birch-clad hillside, which these little hawks had chose: 
as their home, caused them no little anxiety, so the appearance 
a golden eagle soaring above them was more than they could stand 
Both birds immediately set out in pursuit of the intruder, stoopin; 
repeatedly at him and making his progress seem laboured an 
ungainly in comparison with their skimming flight. It must 
of course, be borne in mind that the eagle was flying at a com 
paratively low level, which, with him, is a great disadvantage 
but he was certainly no match for his small assailants. He, how 
ever, did the only thing suitable under the circumstances 
treated his antagonists with supreme contempt and _ soare 
placidly on his way, until themerlins at length became wear 
of their attack on so unresponsive a foe, and sailed back to thei 


hillside. SETON GORDON. 


POLLACK. 


third swivel are some five yards of fine plaited line, and the sinke: 
is fixed about two yards up the main line. One very killing lu 
is the fry of lamper eels, found in the gravelly beds of brooks 
These are kept alive by the boatmen, who bait by running a smallis! 
hook through the mouth and out at the vent. Other good baits 
are sand-eels, simply hooked through the eyes, or a couple of larg: 
ragworms or a narrow strip of fresh mackerel on a larger hook. But 
the artificials are iargely in vogue for whiffing, and are generally 
satisfactory, especially the red, black, amber and white tubes, 
imitation silver sand-eels and blue or whitebait phantoms. Thi 
critical point comes when a heavy fish is hooked. There is thi 
“way ’”’ of the boat and, possibly, the force of a tide to be taken 
into account, while the clastic power of a rod and the release of « 
winch are absent with the handline. 

The novice, then, will be careful to see that his winder lies 
conveniently on the floor of the boat, and have in hand some spare 
line, free from tangles, ready to be paid out, and he will instantly 
ease off line as required by the fish, allowing the winder to do its 
work as he releases line from his hands. Should the fish come, 
he will slowly take in line, letting it fall in coils on the bottom. In 
any case, he may do this after the first two or three minutes’ give- 
and-take, being ever prepared to give way to a final rush. I! 
carefully handled, a pollack never makes a protracted fight, but 
soon becomes exhausted, when it can be steadily hauled within 
reach of the boatman’s gaff. For anchored fishing the professionals 
take what they term “ marks,” 7.e., they align two objects on 
either side of the adjacent land, as a certain rock and a tree, a peak 
and a hedge, etc. ; the angle thus formed being the exact spot to 
drop anchor at on favourable ground, especially over ‘‘ pockets ’ 
among the rock, known as haunts of these fish. Here the rod }s 
best, and instead of the short, stiff boat-rods so much in vogu 
a twelve-foot cane and greenheart weapon which bends well with 
a big fish is far more useful. The baits will be strips of pilchar« 
herring, mackerel or chad on a No. 4/o or even No. 5/0 hook, cut 
narrow and about four and a-half inches in length. Anothe 
excellent bait is a bunch of good-sized ragworms on a No. 1 Carlis! 
hook. For day fishing, experts now use two-yard traces of sing! 
salmon gut, but it must be of the very best, and the stuff adve! 
tised as “‘ sea-fishing gut’’ would be useless. But in the ear! 
morning, or when evening begins to fall, the tackle recommende:| 
for whiffing (minus the swivels) may be more safely employed 
The fine, plaited reel line terminating with one swivel is attach¢ 
to the trace, and if lead is used, from one and a-half ounces to tw 
and a-half ounces is usually sufficient, unless in tidal races, and | 
is adjusted twelve feet above the hook. Should the depth of tl 
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place be ten fathoms, the bait may be let down seven fathoms, as 
if fished too close to bottom it is liable to become entangled among 
the giant weeds. A tiny fragment of coloured wool, fixed on the 
reel line, determines the required length to let down again after 
hauling in through the rings or reeling in for rebaiting, etc. A 
large pollack often bites gently at first, but when struck, which 
should not be hurriedly attempted, and hooked quickly makes 
itself known, and its first rush downwards is tremendous. If line 
is not freely yielded, even treble-ply gut would be snapped like 
thread. A rather stiff check Nottingham reel and a _ well-bent 
rod help to discount the fury of this rush, but line should be quickly, 
though carefully, recovered immediately after it, or the fish will 


F. M. Sutcliffe. 


EXT week the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
will hold its annual show at Doncaster. and for 
the 
pur- 
pose 

no more appro- 
priate place 
could be found 
in Great Britain. 
Yorkshire pos- 
sesses no pecu- 
liar distinction 
in being loved by 
its natives, since 
every county in 
Great Britain 
seems to inspire 
a proportion at 
least of those 
who are born in 
it with a _ pas- 
sionate devotion 
The man of 
Devon or the 
man of Kent, 
the native of 
Suffolk or of 
Westmorland 
are all equally 
agreed that his 
or her special 
county is the 
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get to ground, and perhaps cut the line round a rock. This is the 
crucial moment. If the fisherman can prevent his pollack from 
making good a holt among the weed and rock, his victory is assured 
If the fish, however, gets to ground, and this will be known by the 
absence of life in the strain, the line is let go slack and then gently 
twitched, which often gets it to move again, when, if there be no 
serious tangle, it will be readily played out. The professionals 
often prefer to fish at anchor without lead when tides are weak, 
and they allow a considerable length of line to ‘‘ stray away.”’ 
This method sometimes answers better than fishing deep 
Altogether, when fish from ten pounds to sixteen pounds are biting 


it is very exciting sport indeed. G. GARROW-GREEN. 


THE COUNTY OF BROAD ACRES. 





FARM LANDS. Copyright. 


very cream of the earth. But Yorkshire can argue with 
more than sentiment. It would scarcely be possible to deny 
it the position 
of being the pre- 
mier agricultural 
county of Great 
Britain, whether 
we test it by the 
extent and value 
of its crops or 
the number of its 
stock. Perhaps 
the latter figure 
most conspicu- 
ously in the 
public mind 
Yorkshire, for 
example,has 
ever been a great 
horse-breeding 
district. Of the 
total number of 
foals reared in 
the whole of 
England, York- 
shire alone pro 
duces one- 
seventh. Nor is 
its attention 
confined to one 
breed. Its 
HAY. Copyright. hunters for the 
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best part of two 
hundred years 
have been cele- 
brated. Like 
other forms of 
agriculture, it 
fell into a tem- 
porary depres- 
sion in the 
eighties of last 
century, when 
farmers seemed 
to find an 
obstacle in all 
the usual means 
of earning a 
livelihood The 
end of the old 
era may be said 
to be fixed by 
the sale of Sir 
George Cholm- 
ley’s famous stud 
in 1875 ; but the 
eclipse was only 
temporary. 
Lord Middleton’s 
great stud at F. M. Sutcliffe 
Birdsall revived 

the tradition, and the breeding of hunters is once more a 
great Yorkshire industry. Allied to the breeding of hunters 
is that of coach-horses and Cleveland Bays, which, in 
spite of the increasing popularity of the motor, remains an 
important business. Hackney-breeding was taken up as rigor- 
ously in Yorkshire as in Norfolk itself, just after the establishment 
of the London Hackney Show and the issue of a Stud Book 
Che heavy horses do equally well on the Yorkshire soil. Origin- 
ally imported from Norfolk and Lincolnshire, at the time when 
enthusiasm for the old English cart-horse first set in, they have 
been thoroughly naturalised, particularly in the West Riding. 
In this department, too, Birdsall took a very prominent place. 
In fact, the only kind of horse in the breeding of which pre- 
eminence has not been obtained in Yorkshire is the pony. In 
other departments of stock-farming Yorkshire has made itself 
famous. It has its own breeds of pig, both the large whites 
and the small whites being great favourites with those who 
produce for the general market. It has many good sheep- 
grazing districts and is unexcelled in the management of cattle. 
Indeed, the shorthorn may almost be said to have been developed 
within its borders. Originally it was as well known as the 
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Teeswater as it 
was under the 
name of the 
Durham. 

But a more 
substantial claim 
for the attention 
of agriculturists 
to-day is that 
Yorkshire, and 
particularly the 
West Riding, has 
been a _ pioneer 
in all that makes 
for the efficiency 
of the dairy 
No Bill could 
improve on the 
recommenda- 
tions of the 
County Council. 
Milk - producing 
has been sub- 
jected to the 
most rigorous 
scientific obser- 
vation, and a 
report drawn up 
which for a long 
time to come is likely to remain a classical work on dairying 
for pure milk. The county is so large that it may be said 
to be a kind of England in epitome ; and while there are plent\ 
of dairy-farms for providing the huge industrial populations 
with milk, there are also facilities for breeding fat and pedigree 
cattle. Either at the Christmas or summer shows, repre- 
sentatives of Yorkshire are able to hold their own with the rest 
of the world. 

As a crop-producing county it also holds the first place 
Last year, while the total produce of wheat for Great Britain 
was 7,832,171 quarters, of which England produced all but less 
than half a million quarters, the East Riding produced 291,390 
quarters, the North Riding 120,619 quarters and the West 
Riding 192,930 quarters. The yield per acre, though not the 
largest in the country, was well up to the average. Yorkshire 
also grows a large proportion of the barley of the countr\ 
and this is distributed very evenly between the three Ridings 
except that the production in the West is rather less than in the 
East and North. Between them they grow over a million bushels 
of the 5,500,000 produced in England. As might be expected 
in a county where nearly every man is fond of a horse, oats are 
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very extensively grown, so are potatoes, turnips, mangolds 
and other root crops for feeding. In fact, nowhere in England 
is there to be found better mixed husbandry. It is only 
to a very small extent intensive, but the small holdings 
movement has been taken up with as much zeal there as 
anywhere else, and it well may be that in the near future 
there will be a considerable alteration in the character of the 
agriculture. 

We may assume, however, that the visitors to Doncaster next 
week, comprising as they will do the cream of the countrymen 
of all classes, will not confine their interests simply to cultivation, 
and to those of wide sympathies the county is rich. Its noble 
moors are renowned not only for their picturesque beauty, 
but for the keenness and purity of their air, which must have 
done a great deal towards giving Yorkshiremen that stamina 
which has been made evident in the vigour and thoroughness 
shown by them, equally in agriculture and industry. The great 
towns present scenes of industry scarcely paralleled in any 
other part of the world. The merchant princes who have made 
their fortunes out of industrial enterprises connected, to a large 
extent, with the woollen trade, but also with iron, cutlery and 
other products which fear not competition, have either come 
direct from the land or are descended from those who did so. 
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It may safely be said that they owe their energy in large measure 
to the moorland breeze. This it is, too, that has made the 
typical Yorkshire gentleman, Yorkshire squire and Yorkshire 
farmer emblems of heartiness and vigour wherever they are 
known. 

And if among the visitors there are, as we know will be 
the case, many who are not keen at all times to know the 
why and the wherefore, the productiveness and the statistics 
of the district, but seek mainly enjoyment, they also will be well 
cared for. There is scenery of the finest—twinkling seas and 
rocky shores, as well as undulating moorlands; there are 
rivers foaming and pleasant as any disciple of Izaak Walton 
could wish to see tumbling between heathery banks at their 
origin and flowing in glistening silvery lines among the rich 
meadows and well-cropped arable land of their lower course ; 
there is pastoral beauty of a land fat and contented, and there 
is the picturesque that is born of wildness and desolation. 
Antiquity, too, has left much for subsequent generations te 
know and ponder—old castles, medizval manor houses, bridges 
and cottages that, taken together, help us to realise something 
of the England of the past. It is a great county, and he, indeed, 
will be difficult to please who does not find in it something that 
will make the visit to Doncaster memorable to him. 


LAWN TENNIS TO-DAY. 


HE first lawn tennis championship of the universal 
sort (there are about a thousand local events, so 
styled, to-day, including several national champion- 
ships) was held on the lawns of the All-England 
Club in.1877. Hence the event is sometimes still 

described (incorrectly) as ‘‘ The All-England Championship.” 
By a happy fluke the club commenced the institution with the 
title of ‘‘ The Lawn Tennis Championship,” and tradition has 
done the rest, blossoming of late years (outside the official 
programme, be it understood) into The World’s Championship. 
All this is not without interest for the student of games, and 
everybody to some extent is that. 

Lawn tennis, exploited in 1873 and 1874 by Major W. C. 
Wingfield, whose death occurred quite recently, is about forty 
years old, the age at which, only a few years back, the wiseacres 
of the game declared that a man was salted enough to be first 
class. The declaration smacks of the influence of tennis proper, 
in itself a more difficult game, and one in which the way of 
orthodoxy was, till a year or two ago, a most strait and narrow 
way, that few under forty found. 

It is a fact that, with one or two brilliant exceptions, lawn 
tennis has been a game of veterans. English grass, unique 
in its greenness—though I am told that Allahabad and Lahore 
have better grass courts than Wimbledon, Lahore boasting 
twenty-six—is chiefly responsible for this, since its variation, 
direct and inverse, with weather changes, necessitates a 
long schooling and gives experience and senile cunning a 
great pull. 

But—nous avons changé tout cela. The jaded phrase is 
justified, because it was the French who first made it the game 
of young men, a game, that is, in which the teens may triumph 
and the « flapper ” enter into her kingdom. 

It was A. H. Gobert, @/. nineteen, and W. H. Laurentz, 
at. sixteen, who a couple of years ago inaugurated the reign of 
youth. They were immediately followed by Teutons in teens, 
such as the Kleinschroths. The wonderful thing is that the play 
of a man like Gobert not only defeats experience, but proves 
that muscular instinct is the substitute for it, or, rather, is the 
genuine article itself. The game has thus been relieved 
of a defect, though all honour is due to the English veterans 
who have taught everyone else and kept the game going 
till youth took the helm. One of the doubles champions 
is just over twenty; two years ago the singles champion 
was forty-two. 

This means that human sophistications and old age penchants 
have given place to the essential principles of the game, which, 
as in other games, evolve most surely in quick and new- 
grown muscles. For instance, an ancient method was the 
recurring stroke, and the record reached a total of eighty- 
one returns. When the volley was introduced there was 
first the practice of leaning over the net and intercepting 
the ball before it passed. This was stopped by legislation. 
Then the recurring volley came in, till the Renshaw smash 
destroyed it. 

The extraordinary perfection of style (another name for 
efficiency of execution) shown so generally by the young Con- 
tinental players is largely due to their learning the game 
young—it is not taboo in foreign schools—and learning it 


on hard earth courts. Lawn tennis is, in fact, best acquired 
on la pelouse de terre battue. In justice to Wimbledon 
it may be said that her courts come nearest to this billiard- 
table surface. 

The one great principle, governing all strokes, and uncon- 
sciously exploited by the young generation from abroad, is to 
be quick on the ball. It was the principle of Willie Renshaw, 
but never made general till now. The ball must be hit not at 
the top of its bounce, but before it. The difference this makes, 
both in the speed applied, the time saved (a novice playing 
against it never gets near such balls) and the precision auto- 
matically given to the stroke, needs to be experienced in order 
to realise it. To the eye there seems little difference, but the 
feet of the other man are conscious of a great gulf. Nor is the 
stroke any longer a short pat or tap; the Dohertys introduced 
the long, full swing, and our foreign youth have perfected this. 
All hits are clean, with more or less top spin in the second part 
of the impact, to keep the ball in court. The arm at the impact 
is more or less at full length; the stroke is a side stroke, and 
you keep well away from the ball. At the close of the impact 
you follow through, and the arm is absolutely straight. There 
are one or two exceptions, but natural selection will soon 
eliminate them. Such is the stroke with top spin applied at 
the beginning of impact ; the racket is brushed upwards against 
the ball. This is tiring, and it is difficult to place and control. 
The undercut stroke is still used, e.g., by Zimmermann and most 
lady players; it was Willie Renshaw’s method, but it lacks 
pace and control. 

In volleying we now hit the ball, and no longer tap or push 
it. For cross volleying the wrist is important, and a downward 
cut automatically slants the ball’s path. In service the American 
method of oblique top spin is varied by straight and slightly 
downward cut deliveries. Dixon, this year’s favourite among 
Englishmen for the championship, has a good example of the 
former; Decugis has the severest type of the latter. It is a 
cannonade, and, be it observed, is only effected by the slight 
downward cut. Gobert also uses a service hit with top spin 
alone ; as in bowling, it comes quickly off the pitch. Especially 
in the stroke, the service and the smash, the arm and wrist alike 
are fully employed ; the movement is thus analogous to a full 
golf swing, and it is keen and clean. 

In tactics the day of the defensive player is past. It is 
impossible, against these quick, hard-hitting youths, to keep 
the ball up in the hope that they will make mistakes. Mistakes 
are made, of course, but when once the muscular system is 
en train they are few and negligible. The Napoleonic doctrine 
that the best way of defence is attack has been completely) 
assimilated. The attacking game is the first and last word 
of modern lawn tennis. Aggression begins with the service. 
It continues with each ground stroke, and in doubles with the 
volley ; with the killing volley it should be consummated. 
But all through, the break principle is essential. The hit or 
miss game is futile. Some of these attacking methods are worth 
watching even for their delicacy. They are not always made by 
heavy ordnance. 

Some few players are so perfect in their ground strokes 
that they are tempted to be base-liners pure and simple. The 
brothers Lowe are examples. But against the combination 
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of perfect ground strokes and perfect volleying, perfect ground 
strokes fight in vain. The mathematical odds are too heavy. 
Froitzheim, the German champion, has the finest, most perfect, 
stroke, fore-handed and back-handed. He knows that he can 
win against all but the very best mixed play, and consequently 
does not always follow up his miracles of hitting. As 
for manceuvring the opponent away from his _ central 
position, the old and obvious principles remain. The difference, 
as in every department of the game, is that execution is 
so rapid. 

Dream and deed are simultaneous, and action is as swift 
as thought. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


FORMER PINE FORESTS 
IN SCOTLAND. 


T will be remembered that a short time ago a discussion 
took place in the columns of Country LIFE regarding 
the undoubted lowering of the timber line in this country 
during the past few hundred years. The opinions of 
several well-known foresters were published to account 

for this fact, which is of special interest at the present time, 
when schemes of afforestation are so much before the 
public eye. 

The accompanying photographs were taken in an upland 
glen, where tree-life is at the present time completely absent 
in fact, the nearest trees are some ten miles lower down the glen. 
The ground on which the trees are found is extremely boggy, 
and it is mainly where peat has been cut that the stumps of 
these ancient trees have been exposed, at a distance of between 
one or two feet—or even more in some cases—below the surface 
of the ground. 

We were shown, a few days ago, some trees which had been 
exposed to view by the action of ice, and in rather a curious 
manner. The trees are near a burn, and during the break up 
of a severe frost the loosened ice had bored its way into the banks 
and had disclosed several trees lying, one above the other, at a 
distance of approximately four feet six inches below the surface. 
The glen is at present part of one of the largest deer forests in 
Scotland, but in early days it was cultivated by crofters, who 
had, all unknowingly, been tilling their land above the remains 
of a former forest. 

It will be remembered that one of the expert theories 
advanced in CountTRY LIFE a short time ago to account for the 
lowering of the timber line in Scotland was the prevalence, in 
early times, of extensive fires in the forest areas. This theory 
is, we venture to assert, untenable from the fact that extensive 
tracts of natural forests of Scots fir flourish at the present day 
up to a height of two thousand feet above sea-level. Surely, 
if the theory of fire is to be accepted, the trees would not have 
been burnt only at the highest levels ? 

In the theory of the destruction of the trees by browsing 
animals we think it possible that there may be a certain amount 





A CLUMP OF TREES IN THE MOSS 
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of truth, but surely the most simple and natural explanation 
is a gradual change in the Scottish climate. This theory is, 
we think, confirmed by the appearance of moss plants beneath 
a snow-field on a certain Scottish mountain. This snow-bed 





TREE ROOTS UNCOVERED BY ACTION OF WATER. 


has never been known to disappear, even during a summer of 
great heat—such as we experienced only last year—and yet, 
on visiting the snow in early October when the field has reached 
its minimum size, we have invariably found moss plants ready 
to shoot within a few inches of the frozen snow and ice. From 
the short period during which these plants remain uncovered— 
a week, or even less—it is quite impossible for them to shoot to 
any extent, so the plants are seemingly relics of an age 
when the summers were warmer and the snow disappeared 
entirely—even if for a short space of time. 

The trees which form the 
illustrations of this article are of 
varying ages, and were situated 
at different depths below the sur- 
rounding moor. 

The horizontal root, which is 
shown in one of the photographs, 
evidently belonged to a tree of 
great size, and was some twelve 
feet in length. It is an interesting 
point that trees which have grown 
in peat have their lateral roots 
very strongly developed, in order 
to allow the tree to obtain a 
firm hold on _ the loose, spongy 
soil, and it will be found that 
the main lateral roots usually 
point in the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds. 

It would be of interest to know 
whether these early trees reached 
a greater age than those of to-day. 
We have it on the authority of 
very high standing that nowadays 
the Scots fir rarely—if ever—reaches 
the age of three hundred years. 
Trees from two hundred and ninety 
to two hundred and _ ~»ninety- 
five years of age are relatively 
common in some of the present 
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day natural pine forests of Scotland; but, so far as our 
information goes, no tree of a greater age than two hundred and 
ninety-six years has ever been discovered. SETON GORDON, 


ON CERTAIN FAULTS 
IN POLO PON/ES 


HEN we have succeeded in buying a pony which, 
on the whole, seems likely to suit, after we have 
had it in the game two or three times we 
shall be sure to find out certain faults; nor will 
this surprise us. Anyone wk» has advanced far 

enough in the knowledge of horsemanship tc want a really good 
pony will certainly not be surprised if he finds that the animal 
he has is not perfection. At the same time, it is well to bear in 
mind that the faults of the pony may be occasioned by those of 
the rider. My own feeling always is when anything goes wrong 
to look for some fault in myself rather than in the horse I am riding. 
Other people may be, are, no doubt, more fortunate ; but I very 
often find that what looks like vice or, at all events, a failure of 
action or temper in the pony, is simply want of hands and horse- 
manship in the rider. To the beginner then, or, at all events, to 
the young player not convinced that, once in the saddle, he can do 
no wrong, I would say, spend some time on making the acquaintance 
of the new pony; it will be found to be well worth while. Ido not 
think that this can be done so well, even in a members’ game, or 
on the practice-ground, as on the road. An hour or two’s hacking 
every morning of the week will enable us to find out the character, 
manners and, it may be, the failings of our new purchase. Nearly 
every horse requires to be handled differently from every other, 
and upon the road we shall probably be able to discover what sort 
of a hand upon him the pony has been accustomed to and what 
sort of touch on his mouth will suit him best. There are ponies 
which with just the right bitting and light hands will go 
perfectly, but which in a bit they do not like, or with a rider with 
heavy hands, take either to hanging: back or to pulling—both tricks 
which will put much better players than ourselves off their game. 
Fine hands can do a great deal for a horse, but, to begin with, not 
so very many men have them, and there are ponies that will catch 
hold when excited, be they handled never so gently. If a pony is 
at all headstrong, I believe in the Indian plan of mastering it. 
All Indian ponies that I have known have been trained with a very 
sharp bit and a loose rein, so that directly they try to get away, 
a slight jerk of the rein hurts them and brings them up. Colonel 
Vaughan recommends the use of a thorn bit, and in the hands of 
a horseman such as he is there is no objection to its use; but I 
venture to think that quite five men out of seven, who may be in 
other ways fair horsemen, are quite unfit to be trusted with a bit 
of any severity, yet the fact remains that we must be able to stop 
a polo pony if we want to. We ought to do this rather by means 
of a signal than by main force, and yet we may not be able to 
trust ourselves to use a bit of undue severity. A most effectual 
plan, and one which I have never known to fail, is to pass the bit- 
reins of an ordinary double bridle through the rings of a fairly 
short running martingale, to ride the pony on the snaffle, keeping 
the curb in reserve, then if the pony refuses to respond to the rider’s 
hand, to give the curb (the power of which is, of course, greatly 
increased by running through the martingale) a sharp, firm pull. 
If the pony answers to this, and he probably will, the pull should 
be at once eased, and it will be found that sooner or later the 
lightest touch on the curb, whether the martingale is there or not, 
will steady a pony that is inclined to rush or pull. The curb chain 
should always be protected by leather. Our object is, of course, 
to ride the pony with as light a bridle as is consistent with holding 
him, because a pony which is afraid of the bit or of the rider’s hand 
will seldom go right up to his bit or gallop his best in a hard game. 
A pony that pulls more or less is an evil, but it is a lesser one than 
the pony which never quite gallops out or really struggles when 
it comes to a fast game and a close contest. Even in first-class 
polo among really good ponies you will sometimes see ponies not 
quite doing their best at a critical moment. And it is for this 
1eason that I lay so much stress on the rider and his pony making 
acquaintance with one another before rather than after they go 
into a hard match. I do not say it is not possible to try a pony 
and take him straight into a game, but I do say that, if a player 
will spend a week or ten days on making a pony’s acquaintance, 
the trouble will be well repaid. 

One advantage of these quiet rides with a new pony—and it 
is always better to take him out by himself at first—is that we learn 
what sort of bit suits him best. Ifa horse pulls, he does it for one 
of three reasons: First, because he desires and means to run away, 
or, at least, to oppose his will to that of the rider—such an animal 
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is so out of place in a polo stable that we need not trouble about 
him; secondly, because the pony’s mouth is tender and the bit 
uncomfortable. My own feeling is that, with proper handling 
a short-cheeked Ward bit will suit most ponies; but, still, there 
are exceptions to this: some go better in a Pelham, others with a 
very loose curb chain. I have known a pony that went kindly 
in a Mohawk; but I have myself a liking for a bit which was in 
use in my time in India; it was really invented by that fine horse- 
man, Colonel Brough, who thought that a driving-bit without a 
curb might suit one of his ponies. The bit was a good deal used 
in the 9th Lancers, and thus became known at one time as ‘‘ The 
oth Lancer bit.””. Almost any driving-bit that fitted the pony without 
a curb chain would do as well. This bit suits some ponies; but in 
this case, as in all others, a great deal depends on the rider. There 
are some men who will make any horse pull in any bit. Lastly, 
there are those horses who simply pull because they are full of life 
and keen to gallop. Such are nearly always the best for polo, and 
they can be generally taught not to pull by making them feel that 
they hurt themselves if they do, but that directly they obey the 
hand there is no more pain. The thorn bit, or the bit reins through 
a running martingale, as already suggested, will generally effect this. 
But perhaps the most effectual cure for che too eager ones is plenty 
of work, and a polo pony in steady work, doing his two periods 
a day three or four days in the week, and taking part in a stiffish 
match on Saturday, will not be found, as a rule, to pull very hard. 
For the cause of the opposite fault, of hanging back, there is generally 
some reason other than temper. The pony may have a sore mouth 
or the saddle may be pinching him, or the girth may be rubbing 
him, or he may be a little stale and overdone. If an otherwise good 
pony does not seem to put his heart into his work, it is not necessary 
to conclude that he is turning into a rogue nor to apply the whip. 
I am far from saying that a polo whip may not have its uses with 
some ponies and in some hands, but I am quite sure that very few 
men use it judiciously and still fewer ponies are the better for its 
use. The presumption when a good pony hangs back is that there 
is something wrong; a day off will do no harm, and the horse’s 
mouth and the stuffing of the saddle should be carefully examined. 
A good maxim for the owners of polo ponies is that a horse should 
always be assumed to be innocent of vice or temper until we have 
actually proved the existence of those faults. 

There is another point which needs attention—the amount ol 
exercise to be given during the height of the polo season. If 
a man keeps five or more ponies it 1s vetter to give them 
their work on the polo ground. Two periods every day is 
better for the ponies than a very hard day and then a day or 
two off. Of course, we know in practice that first-class players 
in high-class tournaments will always work their best ponies 
rather hard, and then they must have a day off. If ponies are 
played every day a short exercise on the roads every morning will 
be enough. After a very hard match half-an-hour would be ample. 
During the past heavy hunting season I have come to the conclusion 
that horses in full work require little exercise other than that they 
get in the field, and I have cut down their work on off days, as I 
think with advantage. The same applies to polo ponies, which, 
if their work lasts for a shorter time than a hunter’s, have a strain 
which is unintermittent, and as severe as, if not more so than that 
of a race-horse. There is one point in the treatment of a pony 
after a long period at polo. The first thing is to give him about 
two quarts of water as recommended by Captain Miller ; he should 
then be scraped and rubbed dry, and walked about to cool. There 
is a most objectionable practice, which, nevertheless, prevails largely, 
of washing ponies over when they come off the polo ground, and 
this is a source of a good deal of mischief. Another important point 
is that, as soon as a pony reaches his stable after a hard match, 
the very first thing he should b= given is as much water as he can 
drink. All the authorities are agreed upon this—the late Captain 
Hayes and Captain Miller—and it was a general and salutary 
practice in Indian polo stables in my time. Clean water and plenty 
of it at the right time is one of the secrets of condition in hard- 
worked horses. The condition of the polo pony, which can 
only be brought to perfection in one’s own stable, is a matter 
which depends first on judicious treatment of the pony in 
preparation for the season, and, secondly, on the care that 
is taken of him in hard work. Our polo seasons now are 
so long, and the work in first-class polo so hard, that ponies 
are all the better for a winter’s rest, turned out and well fed 
As long as the ponies are sufficiently fed and looked after, they will 
keep themselves in condition during the winter’s run; but they 
should come up at least two months before the season begins, have a 
dose of physic and plenty of steady, slow work on the roads, then 
a week or ten days on the practice ground (some want more than 


this: they seem to forget the lessons of the first seasons), or, what 
perhaps is better still, a short time in the riding school : # 
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ON THE GREEN. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF 
ST. ANDREWS 
CORRESPONDENT writes a 
letter, couched in a strain of 
vehemence which is almost 
one of violence, on the present 
condition of the old classi 
course at St. Andrews, in which he 
argues, if argument it is to be called 
that St. Andrews, as a golfing centre, is 
a ‘“‘ back number,” “a noble ruin,” to 
be designated by any phrase you please 
so long as it carries with it the idea 
that as a golf links it is gone and done 
with, and that as a source of golfing 
inspiration it has lost its traditional 
torce ‘* Here,”” he says, ‘“‘ we have a 
I quite admit that 
but now it is no course at all It is 
brown, or, rather, grey. When vou trv 
to strike the ball through the green, 
dust and a blade or two of dry grass 
come awa\ It is like powder. It is 
not turf. Well, then? This is no 
longer a golf course—that is what | 
want to point out And seeing it is no 
longer a golf course, it is absurd to 
think that the ‘ headquarters of golf,’ 
as it has been called, can remain there 
What claim has St. Andrews got? It 
cannot be said that the position is a 
central or a convenient one. Now that 
golf is played a great deal more in 
England than it ever was in Scotland, it 
is absurd that St. Andrews should still 
be the centre of legislation and be looked 
on as the mouthpiece of golfing wisdom. 
It was always absurd, seeing how it is 
poked away into a little corner of Fife 
But now that its course has absolutely, 
gone to rack and ruin, it would be 
farcical—like something out of a 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera—to keep 
St. Andrews still as the kind of 
parliament and parliament-house of golf. 
must move South. Obviously it is 


course once good 
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Association, with its headquarters in 
London, for the management of all that 
concerns the game and for legislation.” 
So on and so forth. There is more of 
it, and to more emphatic tune. 

The advice which it seems most 
prudent to give the writer is “‘ Don’t 
press.”” We may also say to him, in 
paraphrase of yet another famous maxim 
of the golfing tutor, ““ Keep your eve 
on the links’’—on the St. Andrews 
links, that sacred soil, and see. Speak- 
ng perfectly seriously, it is not to be 
denied that there is some force in his 
argument. If St. Andrews, as he says, 
is reduced to such a parlous condition, 
if its course—the old course sanctified 
by tradition—has gone all to mieces 
veyond redemption, then it is quite true 
that it would be absurd, for a sentiment, 
to retain the parliament-houses of golf, 
the headquarters of the Rules of Goll 
Committee and the Council which con- 
firms or rejects its proposals, in a 
situation which is admittedly not central 
nor convenient. Many a member of 
the Rules of Golf Committee may have 
thought himself entitled to rather more 
public appreciation than ever comes his 
way when he has found himself making 
the long journey to St. Andrews from 
some other centre of civilisation—say 
London. The justification of it all is 
that the Rules of Golf Committee do 
their work so well ; and how exceedingly 
laborious the work is which is performed 
by the local sub-committee at St. 
Andrews—for it is on them that all the 
real burden rests—onlv those who are a 
little behind the scenes can know. At 
the same time, it is to be admitted 
that if the great links was really so 
far gone as this correspondent assumes. 
if it were to be admitted that its 


state was past redemption, then indeed we should be forced 
to the further admission that the day of St. Andrews was done 
and that the centre of all things golfine needed shifting. It 
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is by virtue of the excellence of her links that St. Andrews has 
kept her authority, and if that excellence has gone for ever, 
so, too, must the authority go. 

That, however, is the crux of the question. For our own 
part we are not yet prepared to despair of the situation. We 
have seen too many links apparently ruined beyond hope of 
repair by a prolonged spell of evil weather, yet reviving in a 
manner suggestive of miracle when better conditions prevailed. 
That is why we would say, “ Keep your eye on the links, and 
see.” We have great hopes in the recuperative powers of Nature. 
A wet summer and autumn may work that miracle of healing 
which we have seen befo-e. And, further than that, there is 
another reason to hope for a recovery. The town authorities 
are arranging for a new water supply. One resident has assured 
us that this will be all in working order by the autumn of this 
vear ; another, 
that the latest 
date at which 
it can possibly 
be in full use 
is the spring 
of next year. 
When that is 
completed, 
there will 
be much 
increased 
facility for 
watering the 
course, and 
water in 
abundance 
ca:. be dis- 
tributed 
wherever re- 
quired. It is 
to be noted 
that it is not 
the putting 
greens them- 
selves that are 
in such a 
parlous state 
now. Itis 
through the 
green that the 
condition is 
admittedly, 
very bad. 

The diffi- 
culty of the 
Situation is 
increased by 
a provision in 
that Charter 
of Free Golf 
which was granted long ago, whereby the period during which 
the Town Council, in agreement with the Royal and Ancient 
Club, has power to close and rest the course is restricted 
to three weeks in any one year. Golfers in the South may 
find it hard to realise the terrible stress of golf to which that 
course is subjected. What they are not aware of is the golf 
that goes on in the early morning hours before they are up. 
Clerks, waiters, domestic servants, artisans, all sorts of folk 
whose avocations keep them off the links during the visitors’ 
waking day, are hard at it before the visitor leaves his bed. The 
question which our correspondent raises, and answers in his own 
vehement way, is one to which, as it seems to us, the answer 
ought really to be deferred until we have seen what the rain 
of heaven in the first place and the water supply of the St. 
Andrews Town Council in the second may do for the links. 
We hope and believe that they may succeed in procuring a 
complete recovery. Whatever other authority might be insti- 
tuted in place of St. Andrews could never have the same force 
of tradition to dispose the world to cheerful obedience to it. 
Men of equally good judgment and knowledge might be found else- 
where to take the heavy and gratuitous toil at present borne by the 
local St. Andrews members of the RulesCommittee. H.G.H. 





GEORGE DUNCAN. 


THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP. 

So prize-giving at the end of an open championship 
meeting is not, as a rule, a ceremony of any particular 
interest ; but when at Muirfield Ray came forward to 

take the first prize, and Vardon and Braid the second and third 
respectively, the moment was a poignant and dramatic one. 
A friend of somewhat poetic and sentimental turn of mind, 
who was standing at my elbow, whispered, “ This is rather a 
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pathetic spectacle—the passing of the old champions.”’ I am 
far from being convinced that the old champions have passed 
yet ; but the younger generation have got what they have striven 
for, and they have been striving a long time. For the reason 
that youth has at last been served, this Muirfield championship 
of 1912 will always be remembered as a peculiarly interesting 
one. In some other respects it was not so interesting as some 
that have gone before it. For one reason, Ray won too easily 
When once he had got a good start in his last round, had re- 
covered brilliantly from a bad tee shot to the first hole and had 
gone on his way rejoicing with a three and a string of fours, 
one felt that it was all over. Ray was playing too well to 
break down, and if he did not break down no man had a chance 
of catching him. Taylor once remarked that the only way to 
win a championship is to win it easily. Certainly it is the best 
way from the player's point of view, but from the spectators’ 
it is far better fun to have some half-dozen men struggling for 
first place, when every single stroke is of almost overwhelming 
importance. 

Again, the play would certainly have been more interesting 
even than it was if there had been more wind. Of all the 
championship courses, Muirfield is, I think, the one that is most 
affected by wind. On a still day it is comparatively easy ; 
not for the amateur, whom it will always test more than 
sufficiently, but for the modern professional with his really 
diabolical power of hitting enormously long tee shots perfectly 
straight and as often as he pleases. The rough at the sides 
has few terrors for him, for he is seldom, if ever, in it, while holes 
which are of a really good length he compasses with a drive 
and a pitching shot. Very often, for instance, Ray, who seemed 
to be just a little longer than anyone else, would play his second 
shot with a 
saucer - faced 
bludgeon of a 
niblick, and 
then he was 
certain of a 
four and was 
usually put- 
ting for a 
three. 

On the 
other hand, 
let the wind 
blow really 
strongly at 
Muirfield, and 
what a change 
there is then ! 
On a _ windy 
day it seems 
to me perhaps 
the most ex- 
acting of all 
the champion- 
ship courses. 
It becomes all 
of a sudden 
terribly long 
and _ terribly 
narrow. Out 
of the five 
days of the 
championshi p 
it blew hard 
only on one, 
the first of the 
three qualify- 
ing days, and 
on that 
day Duncan 
plaved, I 
think, the finest golf, and certainly by far the most enter- 
taining from the watchers’ point of view, of all the golf 
that was played—76 and 73 in strong north-westerly wind at 
Muirfield means golf that must be seen to be appreciated. 
Duncan, in one of his inspired moods and when the issue is not 
too important, can play golf just a thought more brilliantly 
than any other man. 

In the championship itself Duncan showed that he has 
gained greatly as regards the power of pulling himself together 
after a disaster; but he still lacks, and probably always will 
lack, something of that enduring stolidity that is the mark 
of Braid and Vardon and, in a great degree, of the new champion, 
Ray. Braid and Vardon each played one truly magnificent 
round of 71, Braid on the afternoon of the first day, and Vardon 
in a last courageous spurt on the second day. Each also showed 
a disposition to make a bad start, which, according to one of 
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the many interesting theories of Mr. Laidlay is a sign of advanc- 
ing years ; and, indeed, the first hole at which Braid three times 
took a five may be said to have cost him the championship, 
Of the whole field Ray undoubtedly played the steadiest golf, 
with the fewest and the shortest lapses from the paths of golfing 
virtue. He thoroughly deserved to win and is a most worthy 
champion. : 

Over the amateurs one can only let fall a silent tear, for 
theirs was a sad débacle. Their form was far too bad to be true ; 
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[fo THE j 
Sir,—When yachting on Lough Derg I was witness of an unusual tragedy 
I was in a boat at the little pier at Dromineer on May 25th, and was greatly 
interested in watching a shoal of tiny perch which were just hatched. Presently, 
from the bed of rushes close by, a bald coot appeared with a fluffy little one in 
close attendance, and after they had swum a few yards a second little one 
emerged also from the rushes, and made great efforts to catch up the others 
rhe parent bird was evidently in an anxious state, the two chicks no doubt being 
survivors of a more numerous family, which had fallen victims to their many 
enemies, and she kept up a constant clucking, urging the last one to hurry up, 
while she kept halting in her course to give it a chance of reaching her My 
attention had again reverted to the perch, when suddenly the call-notes of the 
id coot were changed to shrieks of alarm, and, glancing up, I had just time to 
see the little chick close to her dive under water, but the tiny one some distance 
behind, instead of doing likewise, only made more haste to reach its parent, 
working both wings and legs as fast as it could In an instant down swooped 
a herring-gull and, extending its neck to the utmost, picked the little bird off the 
water as neatly as if it had been a 

May-fly, and swallowed it with one 


gulp. The old coot, with feathers 
puffed out to the utmost so as to look 
as fierce as possible, hurled itself in 
the direction of the maurader, but then 
bethought itself it might lose the other 
baby also, and therefore hastened 
back just as the little one reappeared 
from its dive; and though the gull 
sailed round, it was not prepared to 
try again with that disconsolate but 
fierce little mother in such _ close 
proximity. The gull passed so close 
to me that I could easily see the pas 
sage down its throat of the victim as 
it swallowed it, and the gratified look 
of the bird was positively sardonic 


R. F. Meysey-THompson 


CAT v. FOX 

[To tue Epiror or “ Country LiFt 

Sir,—Mr. Edward Bailys 
Court Farm, Stoke Gifford, near Bris- 
tol, which is situated in the Bad- 
minton district, relates an extra- 
ordinary encounter which he witnessed 
last week between a cat and a fox 
Mr. Pursey was awakened early in 


Pursey of 


the morning by a most unusual com- 


motion among his chickens, which 
were in a wired-in pen alongside the 
kitchen garden 


from Reynard, he 


Suspecting a visit 
speedily lifted the 
window, and on looking out witnessed 
a sight which astonished him. Tear- 
ing through the potatoes and among 
the cabbages was a tox, which was 
snapping and snarling at the farm- 
house cat, which was on the fox’s 
back, and with a firm grip with her 
front of the fox’s 


PREPARING 


tore feet just in 
shoulders, was making the fur fly from the fox’s back by means of her hind 
feet Between the snarling of the fox and the spitting of the cat, there was row 
enough to wake the neighbourhood. Round the garden rushed Reynard, 
playing havoc with the garden produce; but it failed to unseat Pussy, who 
maintained her position with all the skill of a professional jockey until the fox 
made a bolt through the kidney-bean sticks—a blow from one of these gave 
the fox its liberty. It was too much for the fox, which turned and fled. Mr 
Pursey, determining to investigate such an extraordinary proceeding on the part 
of the cat, and also to see whether his chickens were ail right, went down intc 
the garden, and then found that the cat had a litter of kittens in the corner near 
the chicken-run, and it was the maternal instinct that made her go for the fox 
Mr. Pursey picked up a considerable quantity of fur which the cat had torn 
from the back of the fox in the garden.—ELprRED WALKER 
A GIGANTIC MUSHROOM 

[To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lirr.’ 
Str,—I think it may be of interest to your readers to know that yesterday I 
found in one of my fields a perfect specimen of mushroom measuring 13}in. in 
weighing 1lb. 140z.—J. WyYKEHAM- 


diameter, 37in. in circumference and 
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but, even so, their days of winning the open championship seem 
to be past. Still, it is an ill thing to prophesy unless you know, 
and who shall say what the future may bring forth?  B. D. 


THERE was a mistake in our last week’s article on “ Muirfield and the 
Honourable Company” which should be corrected. A portrait was described 
as being of one James Hay. The name should in fact have been John Gray 
The original picture was painted by Raeburn, engraved by Warre and 
‘dedicated by permission to the Royal Company of Golfers by their humbk 
servant D. Hatton.” 


ONDENCE. 





FOR A 


COX’S ORANGE 
[To THE 


PIPPIN 

Epitor oF “Country LiFe.’’} 

Sir,—Referring to your note in last week’s issue as to the origin of this app‘e, 
the fui owing extract from the Garden of May 27th, 1876, may be of interest 
““Mr. Turner of Slough informs us that this apple was raised by Mr. Cox of 
Lawn Cottage, Colnbrook, in 1830. Of two pips of Ribston Pippin sown in a 
pot by Mr. Cox, one turned out to be Cox’s Orange Pippin and the other Cox's 
Pomona, both remarkably fine apples. These Mr. Cox gave to Messrs. E. Smal! 
and Son, Nurserymen, Colnbrook, in 1836, and they were sent out by that firm 
four years later.” This would appear to confirm the statement you quote from 
Dr. Hogg’s Fruit Manual.—J. Rose. 


To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.’’] 

Sir,—I notice in your issue of the 22nd inst. a reference to Cox’s Orange Pippin 
The extract quoted from Dr. Hogg’s Manual is quite correct, this 
popular apple having been raised in 1830 by Mr. Cox, who resided at Colnbrook 
near Slough, but was not distributed till some years after that date. The 
original stock was offered from these nurseries somewhere about 1860. Mr 
Cox was a retired brewer when resid- 
ing at Colnbrook, and made gardenin: 
his hobby. This particular apple was 
raised from a pip from a_ Ribston 
Pippin. and the same pod of 
produced the well-known 
apple, Cox’s Pomona. I have venture: 
details thinking they 
might interest your readers.— CHARLES 


apple. 


seed 


cooking 
to send these 
TURNER 


AN OLD GOLF PICTURE, 
lo tue Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Seeing the interesting 
ductions of golf pictures recently in 
Country Lire, it occurs to me you 


repro- 


may like to reproduce the enclosed, 
which is from an oil painting in my 
possession. I do not know either the 
painter or the name of the boy.— 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
THE LABOURING OX. 

To tHe Epitor oF “ Country Lire.” 
Str,—I was much interested in the 
article entitled ‘‘ The Labouring Ox ”’ 
in your issue of June 22nd. The 
native ox of South Africa has un- 
doubtedly been used as a riding and 
pack animal for many hundreds of 
vears, long before the Dutch settlers 
landed at the Cape in 1652. The 
Hottentots have thus 
utilised their native cattle, and the 
tribes inhabiting Great Namaqua- 
land still make long riding journeys 
with these animals in their barren and 
drought-stricken country and in the 
adjacent Kalahari. When white men 
first penetrated beyond the Orange 
River and discovered the Bechuanas, 
they found people, in the 
same manner, accustomed to utilise the patient and sturdy ox as a saddle 
animal and a beast of burden. When crossing the Kalahari Desert I have met 
with these people and Hottentots performing long and arduous journeys in this 
manner. South African oxen, especially the long-horned breeds reared on the 
edge of the Kalahari and in the neighbourhood of Lake Ngami, are wonderful 
thirst-resisters, and will trek, even when pulling heavy Cape waggons, for three 
days and four nights without drinking. In this respect they are as valuable as 
camels—more so even, for the reason that camels could scarcely be trained to 
drag the heavy waggons still constantly used in the interior of South Africa. 
The Damaras are another South African tribe who use cattle for these purposes 
They, however, grudge their best oxen for riding and pack work, and prefer to 
In the early days of South African 


seem to 


SPOON SHOT. 


these 


use quiet, ugly bulls for making journeys. 
exploration various British travellers have made use of oxen for riding purposes ; 
among these were Moffat, Livingstone, Sir Francis Galton and C. J. Andersson 
To guide the ox a stick is forced through the gristle of the nose; . to this are 
attached the reins. A sheepskin serves as saddle, but leather saddles and stirrups, 
the introductions of the white man, are occasionally seen among the Hottentots 
Oxen, although they draw the waggon at only walking pace, can be trained in a 
short time to trot briskly when pulling a light conveyance. In 1890, when the 


post-cart service had broken down in North Bechuanaland owing to horse 
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sickness, | travelled for two days trom Palachwe, Khama’s Country, in a Cape 
cart drawn by four trotting oxen. A native boy, who guided the leaders by a 
hide riem, jogged in front all the way from stage to stage (about fitteen miles), 
vhere we changed oxen. The gigantic labours that the ox has performed in 
the opening up of South Africa ought never to be forgotten.—H. A. BrYDEN. 


A FRIENDLY ROBIN. 
[To rue Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’’} 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph which perhaps you will think worth putting in 
your paper. A friend of mine and I were boating on the Blackwater River, 
County Cork, in May, and while we were having tea a robin came and ate some 

our crumbs and flew away. I then put some crumbs in my hand, and the 
robin came and settled on it, apparently with the greatest confidence. My 
frend, who happened to have a Kodak, managed to get the enclosed snap-shot 
We were at least 
a mile from any 
houses.—J]. B 
NOEL. 

RABBITS 
DESTROYING 
EARTH WORKS 
{To THE Eprior.! 
S1r,—I should be 
grateful if any 
of your readers 
could give me 
help in the 
matter of exter- 
minating rabbits, 
which infest an 
ancient earth - 
work in which 
[ am interested. 
The banks of this 
earthwork are 
honeycombed 
with innumer- 
able rabbit 
burrows, and, 
although some 
attempt has been 
made in the past 
to deal with the 
question, it 
appears to have 
een unavailing, and the earthworks are rapidly disintegrating under the 
continuance of the burrowing. The problem is further complicated by the 
fact that a large warren, closely adjacent, appears to keep up the supply of 
rabbits when their numbers are depleted. A suggestion which I have had 
from an old gamekeeper is as follows, and I shall be glad to have any 
opinions 4s to whether this is likely to prove effective. It is suggested that 
a large quantity of close, dry grit or sand should be obtained, and placed 
in smail heaps throughout the whole of the area which is honeycombed by the 
burrows. On these heaps, he advises, should be placed steel rabbit traps, which, 
if continually scen to, he is of opinion, might eliminate the pest in a 
few months. [he matter is of some importance, as the difficulty 
occurs not only in the case with which I am particularly dealing at this 
moment, but also in many other cases of old earthworks throughout England, 
and I feel it is probable that an appeal to your readers may produce an 
elfective remedy.— 
\RCHAOLOGIST. 

[There is nothing 
more effective than 
ferreting. The 
rabbitswill not return 
to their burrows as 
long as they are 
tainted with the fer- 
rets, and when they 
come back the assault 
may be repeated. 
\ny professional 
rabbit - catcher or 
rat-catcher will clear 
the earthwork for 
the value of the 
rabbits.—Eb. | 





A ROBIN AFLOAT. 


\ GRASS SNAKE. 
‘To tHe Epiror.] 
SiR,—My son, aged 
even, bravely slew 
in my garden the 
tormidable - looking 
but, I believe, harm- 
ess, reptile of which 
| send you a photo- 
graph. I have been 
inable to find any 
account of the 
uature and habits 
of the grass snake 
in the natural 
history books at mv 
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be glad if you 
or your readers 
could tell me if 
it is the friend 
or enemy of the 
gardener, or, in 
other words, if 
its somewhat 
alarming appear- 
ance should be 
put up with for 
the sake of the 
destruction of 
plant pests on 
which it may 
feed.—C. JANET 
COLEBROOK. 

{The grass 
snake (Tropido- 
nolus Natrix) is 
one of the com- 
monest snakes in 
Europe, and is 
foundin England, 
but not Scotland 
or Ireland. It is 
perfectly harm- 





less and may be 
easily recognised, 
wven 08 Guan i THE COMMON GRASS SNAKE 

tance, by the two 

yellow crescent-shaped marks behind its head (these can be seen in the photograph 
reproduced) Grass snakes have been known to attain a length of four feet, 
and in Hampshire the other day we found one three feet six inches long. Their 
eggs are of the same size and shape as a dove’s, and are usually found und« 
damp leaves or mould glued together in a mass numbering filteen to twenty eggs. 
rhis snake never bites, and feeds upon fishes, toads and frogs, but not micc, 
as country-folk used to believe; it enters the water readily and swims with 
ease, The creature’s only defence lies in its power of ejecting an offensive 
substance from a special secretory organ ; it is, however, easily tamed and mak¢s 
an interesting pet. Though bravery is to be encouraged in little boys, killing 
defenceless wild creatures can scarcely be defended on this score.—Eb.] 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN ADDERS. 
[To rue Epiror or *“ Country Lirt 

Sir,—Can you or any of your readers tell me whether there is any difference 
in the colour and markings of male and female adders ? In this garden is a snak« 
of about twenty-one inches long, of dull reddish brown colour, but without marks 
on the back or head. The only marks are indistinct dark blotches down tl. 
sides, too faint to be noticed except at very close quarters. The head is sma!! 
but well defined. I have not been able to see the under parts as the snak« 
is very shy, and so far has eluded the camera. It basks in the sun, keeping to 
one part of the garden. I am not anxious to kill it, but should like to know it 
it is an adder or not.—F. C. R. F. 

P.S.—Since writing the above letter the snake in question has cast its 
skin, which measures thirty-four inches long.—F. C. R. F 

[Our correspondent will find an answer to his enquiry re the difference of 
colour and markings in the two sexes of the adder in an article by Mr. Boulenger, 
published in the issue for July 30th, 1904. The markings are usually darker 
and the ground colour paler in males than in females, but the pattern is the same. 
The snake he alludes to as living in his garden is probably a smooth snake, 
a harmless creature, 
of which an account, 
with photographs 
has been given in th.s 
journal, June 23rd, 
1906, page 915 It 
is the rarest of the 
three British snakes, 
and is easily distin 
guished from. the 
adder by the round 
pupil of the eye and 
the perfectly smooth 
scales on the body, 
the adder having a 
vertical, cat-like 
pupil and a raised 
line or keel along 
each scale.—Ep.] 


A SAVOYARD 
PERGOLA 

{To THE Epiror 
Sin,—[ am very 
much interested in 
your articles on 
pergolas, and think 
you may like to 
reproduce the ac- 
companying old 
engraving of a vine 
pergola at the 
entrance to Farm 
Vaugi in Savoy, 


disposal, and should A VINE-COVERED PERGOLA., Poot 
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THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 7 yal » Ae CHINESE CHILDREN GRINDING 


(To rue Eprtor or “ Country Lire.” CORN 


Sir,—I have read with very great in- : . . y [To THe Epitor oF 
terest the powerful article on rural 4 . Sir,—Although Chinese children have 


* Country Lire.” 


housing, by F. E. Green, in your issue of . instilled into them by their grown- 
May 25th. I spent twelve years farm- . ; ups an unreasoning dread of the 
ing in East Norfolk, and am now f Foreign Devil, the youngsters of 
acting as District Medical Officer here Wei-hai-wei have learnt not to be 
In each sphere of life I have had every afraid of the British Fleet in that 
opportunity to stiidy cottage life very | out-of-the-way corner of China. Just 
closely, and from my own observations, before the photograph here repro- 
which are in conformity with your duced was taken, two women were 
writer’s arguments, I can warmly ‘ at work at the grindstone, but they 
endorse his closing statement that it is I both disappeared indoors on seeing 
only by the appointment of Housing \ they were likely to be photographed 
Commissioners, or- of a Special Housing € It did not need much persuasion to 
Board, that the labourer can be kept C ; . get the little ones standing near to 
soil.—R. L. B., Long . oe “ — ; : take the place of the runaways, 

which they «re seen to be doing 
ede ‘ ‘ with evident zeal and amusement 
‘To rue Epiror or “ Country Lire.” : ; At the same time, Chinese children, 
Sir. — Your article in the Summer unlike Japanese, are not given to 
Number of Country Lire on “ The bs or Png , ; , romps and pranks when left to 
Cottage Problem” has been brought ; themselves, and one cannot imagine 
to my notice, and I should like to give HARMLESS MISCHIEF. them indulging in the harmless 
my endorsement, as a guardian of the mischief of turning a deserted grind- 
poor, to your writer’s views. My own experience leads me to believe that nothing stone of their own accord. All the little girls in the photograph have their 
for rural housing until we have unbiassed Housing Commis- feet bound. This execrable custom continues at Wei-hai-wei, decrees and 

revolutions notwithstanding.—J. P. H. GREENHALGH. 


on his native 
Eaton. 


much will be done 


THE MUNICIPAL SMITHY. 
{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirr.’’) 


Sir,—The two photographs I send show the only municipal smithy in England, 
at Campden, Gloucestershire. Farmers’ sons, village lads and even the two 


THE SMITHY AT CAMPDEN 


sioners appointed, or the formation of a Housing Board. Our Local Government 
Board does not seem to understand rural conditions.—Rose Scott 

FIGHTING POWERS OF RAVENS AND EAGLES. A PRENTICE HAND. 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’ 

Sir,—Can any of* your correspondents tell me the respective fighting powers village blacksmiths are there taught up-to-date methods of farriery and of 

Skve, the repair of agricultural instruments. The local farmers lend their self-binders 

and other machinery 

to be taken to pieces 

and mended. The 


of ravens and golden eagles? A friend of mine informed me that in 
where he has a 
rather big shoot, 


both eagles and 
smithy is managed 


by the Technical 
Education Commit 
tee (Arts and Crafts 
of Campden under 
den eagle always has : . the control of the 
the worst of it. The : ; wif) ; Gloucestershire 
County Council. Th: 


ravens are fairly 
numerous, but in 
the various battles 
that occur between 
these birds the gol- 


eagle cannot rise so re ‘ 
vertically as the : : . -- : a first session’s wor! 
: has just closed wit! 
the prize-giving b 
Lady Magdalen Her 
bert.—F. E. GREEN. 


raven; so the raven 
gets above the eagle 
and comes down 
upon its out- 
stretched wings, to 
the extreme annoy- 
ance of the latter 
bird. The result is 
that the eagles are : . 
driven away by é photograph of tl! 

ravens in this par- mountain smithy « 

ticular locality the Hill of Howt 

My friend is a keen County  Dubli 
observer, and I There is a quarr\ 


have no doubt 


A MOUNTAIN 
SMITHY. 
[To tHe Eprror 
Sir,—I enclose 


near this spot, an 


about the correct- the tools belongin 


ness of what he tells to the workmen a! 

but is this ’ ~ +. kept in order, shar; 

action of ravens ’ ened up, etc. al 

restricted to Skye? this little forge 
we FORGING A NEW BLADE M. McE. Ketry, 


me ; 





gine 
nles 
rind- 
their 
and 


land, 


twe 





nders 
iinery 
pieces 
The 
naged 
hnical 
nmit 
rafts 
under 





